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Happy Birthday, America 


Steeped in their own spirit of °76, legions of Americans—not content with 
official Bicentennial commemorations—are proposing personal touches to 
the Nation’s 200th birthdate party. Among suggestions reported in the press 
are: 

© Enclose the top 50 tunes of the day in an automobile and bury it in 
Nebraska as the “world’s largest time capsule.” 

© Light bonfires every few miles across the country from coast to coast to 
create a spectacular visual effect on July 4. 

® Ride horseback transcontinentally while passing out Keep America 
Smiling stickers. 

@ Can Philadelphia air and label it “Spirit of "76—200 Years in the Mak- 
ing.” 

© Paint houses red, white, and blue. 

@ Make a 1|4-year-old Boy Scout the Bicentennial Commissioner of New 
Alexandria, Ohio (pop. 425). 

¢@ Have 100 menand women swim the the length of the thirteen original 
colonies— !,500 miles—in a pool in Arlington, Va. 

These notions seem to be unmistakable signs that there is something in the 
American psyche that is obsessed with doing one’s own thing. Such desires are 
traceable at least as far back as Sam Adams, who threw the most tumultuous 
tea party the world has ever known. 

While they were spilling tea, the Yankee Doodle dandies at Sam's party 
were brewing enough of the spirit of independence to carry America to where 
she is today. About the midway point—when the Nation was getting ready to 
memorialize its first 100 years—the people of Wellington, Ohio, celebrated 
the Fourth of July with a parade through the village square. Little did they 
know that from a wagon painter’s comic image of three of the marching mili- 
tia in mufti—a fife player and two drummers—would come the stirring “Spirit 
of °76,” a painting which has reached into more homes and hearts in the Uni- 
ted States than any other American painting. (See At First He Called It Yan- 
kee Doodle, page 33 in this issue of WORKLIFE). 

Archibald Willard’s patriotic canvas—he did at least six versions of it—is in 
keeping with the traditional values that the Bicentennial celebrates. Yet its 
high spirit is the same as that demonstrated, say, in painting a |3-star Ameri- 
can flag over the entire front of a two-story house. That’s what a boy did 
recently to his parents’ home in Dekalb, Ill. 
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Computers 
Launch Faster, 
Better Job Matching 





by Gloria Stevenson 


For the public employment service, as 
for many other large and complex organi- 
zations, paperwork is a fact of life that 
sometimes threatens to become a kiss of 
death. To head off that threat, Federal and 
State employment service officials have 
increasingly turned to the computer. 

The employment service first used com- 
puters for recordkeeping and reporting 
and then programed them for Job Bank 
operations. Now, the Department of 
Labor has undertaken a 5-year project to 
consolidate these efforts, plus automated 
unemployment insurance processes, in a 
nationwide employment security automa- 
tion project. (See box, page 8.) The over- 
all system will include new computer capa- 
bilities that can help local offices perform 
the task that lies at the heart of employ- 
ment service operations: matching job- 
seekers and jobs. 


During the past several years, officials 


from the Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA) and from several 
State employment security agencies have 
“trained” computers to: (1) identify, 
within seconds, all registered jobs for 
which an applicant is qualified; (2) iden- 
tify, within seconds, all registered appli- 
cants who qualify for a particular job; and 
(3) produce, generally overnight, a list of 
all registered jobseekers who qualify for all 
registered jobs. The procedure for making 
a match within seconds is called “real- 
time” matching, while comparing many 
jobseekers against many job openings on 
an overnight basis is called “batch- 
matching.” 


Primarily designed to provide more, fast- 
er, and better referrals, computer-assisted 
matching virtually eliminates the need for 
local offices to keep paper files of appli- 
cants and job orders. Such files have long 
been a major operations bottleneck, partic- 
ularly in larger local offices. 





Gloria Stevenson is assistant editor of WORKLIFE 


This year, the Nation’s 2,400 local public 
employment service offices—or Job 
Service (JS) offices, as they are increas- 
ingly called—are expected to accept some 
15 million applications from jobseekers. In 
paper form, these applications would fill 
more than 7 miles of file drawers. 

The amount of time and effort needed to 
sort, file, locate, and update these records 
is staggering. And most larger offices find 
it nearly impossible to match these cards 
against job order files efficiently. 

To attempt to fill a job by identifying 
qualified jobseekers on the basis of their 
applications, JS personnel must take on 
the painfully slow task of thumbing 
through hundreds—even thousands—of 
applications. And unless the files have just 
been cleared of outdated cards, many of 
these applications are apt to belong to peo- 
ple no longer seeking work. 


The cost of staff time for file searches is 
so great—and the payoff in job placements 
often so small—that many JS offices avoid 
this process and concentrate on referring 
applicants who visit the office. This means 
that jobseekers suffer the inconvenience 
and possible economic strain of having to 
return repeatedly to the office in order to 
maximize their chances of getting work. 


Job Orders Must Wait 


The lack of good file search procedures 
also means that job orders often await the 
personal appearance of a qualified appli- 
cant, even though other qualified people 
may be registered at the office. And job 
orders not filled by walk-in candidates tend 
to go begging. Such delays and lack of ser- 
vice are hardly likely to endear JS to 
employers or to encourage them to register 
additional jobs. 

These kinds of problems led to the deve- 
lopment of computer-assisted job match- 
ing. In the late 1960's, pioneering experi- 
ments began in Madison, Wis., later 
moving to Milwaukee; New York City; the 


State of Utah; and three California cities, 
and matching operations are now in effect 
in all of these locations except California. 
Experiments in six locations began in 1971, 
and these locations are all adopting stand- 
ard systems this fiscal year. The experi- 
mental sites included 

—Corpus Christi, Tex., where one office 
serves a small metropolitan area and eight 
outlying counties. 

—Kansas City, Mo.; Portland, Oreg.; 
and Las Vegas, Nev., where several offices 
serve large metropolitan areas. 

—Harrisburg-York-Lancaster, Pa., and 
Topeka, Kans.-Southwest Missouri, where 
several offices serve a large geographical 
area encompassing both cities and rural 
areas. 

While dictated by necessity, these exper- 
iments were given fresh impetus by the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) of 1973. This law instructed 
the Secretary of Labor to “establish and 
carry out a nationwide computerized job 
bank and matching program... using 
electronic data processing and telecom- 
munications systems to the maximum 
extent possible... .” 

The experimental projects were funded 
by the ETA, which also set up the Employ- 
ment Security Systems Institute at Topeka, 
Kans., and the Center for State Employ- 
ment Security Automated Systems at 
Albany, N.Y., to provide technical assis- 
tance and other support for automated sys- 
tems. On the basis of experimental results, 
both centers can help State JS officials 
install a variety of program modules that 
can be used individually or in a mix 
custom tailored to the needs of any labor 
market area. 

The Albany center has developed a 4- 
day program that States can use to train 
staff in local offices installing automated 
matching systems. Albany staff are also 
training State JS officials and regional 
ETA personnel who work with the system. 
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Job Matching 


The Corpus Christi office of the Texas 
Employment Commission is one of the 
sites where computer-assisted matching 
was pioneered. On the outside, the no- 
frills, | stucco-and-white brick building 
housing that office has a stronger flavor of 
“institution” than of “innovation.” Inside, 
however, where a fully automated job 
matching system was installed in February 
1975, operations are clearly ahead of 
employment service times. 

The desks of counselors, placement 
interviewers, and application takers hold 
15 computer terminals combining 
television-like screens and typewriter-like 
keyboards. Seven other terminals are 
located in a data processing section. Office 
personnel routinely use the 22 machines to 
“talk” to a computer system that holds a 
wealth of information about applicants 
and locally registered jobs. 


A receptionist at the Corpus Christi 
office greets each jobseeker and enters his 
or her social security number ona terminal 
keyboard. The terminal is linked to a cen- 
tral computer in Austin, and within sec- 
onds words on the screen show whether the 
jobseeker is registered with the Texas 
Employment Commission, and, if so, the 
location where he or she registered. The 
screen also indicates the type or types of 
work a jobseeker wants, as well as his or 
her veteran's status, age, and any handi- 
caps. 

After checking their registration status, 
the receptionist directs all applicants to the 
Job Information Service (JIS), a self-ser- 
vice area where they can scan all current 
job orders on microfiche viewers. JIS con- 
tains Job Bank listings updated nightly by 
computer. These listings include much of 
the job order data needed in the job service 
matching system. 


After checking JIS listings, an applicant 
moves on to one of the office’s eight appli- 
cation takers, professional interviewers 
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who help unregistered jobseekers fill out 
application forms summarizing their work 
histories, education, job goals, and other 
pertinent information. During an inter- 
view that usually takes about 10 minutes, 
the application taker tries to find out 
exactly what kind of skills and knowledge 
the jobseeker possesses. Then the applica- 
tion taker moves on to the next step: con- 
sulting the “keyword handbook.” 
Although unfamiliar to most Job Service 
offices, keywords are essential to Corpus 
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Christi’s matching system because they 
provide the facts that the computer needs 
to link jobseekers and jobs. Job matching 
experiments have developed several key- 
wording systems, and the ETA’s Division 
of Automated Matching Systems has 
drawn on this experience to develop a stan- 
dardized Handbook of Occupational Key- 
words, published in late 1975 and now 
available for use in all matching systems. 
The handbook contains some 3,700 terms 


that describe a broad spectrum of jobs. 

Keywords indicate what occupations 
jobseekers have held, the specific skills they 
possess, the types of industries in which 
they have worked, and the types of tools or 
equipment they have used. For example, 
keywords for an applicant with experience 
in electronic data processing may indicate 
the number of years’ or months’ experi- 
ence in COMPUTER PROGRAMMING, 
identify the type of language used (COBOL 
or FORTRAN), and give the brand of 
computer used. Keywords can also tell that 
the applicant worked in a GOVERN- 
MENT ENVIRONMENT, has had exper- 
ience with MINICOMPUTERS, has 
taken courses in ALGEBRA and LOGIC, 
and is WILLING TO RELOCATE and 
WILLING TO TRAVEL. 

The applicant is also assigned a Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) 
code, as in regular JS operations. Key- 
words supplement the DOT code by pro- 
viding more specific information and by 
indicating skills and experience that defy 
simple DOT categorization. 

After writing the appropriate keywords 
on the application form, the application 
taker hands the form to a data entry clerk, 
who immediately enters all information 
into the computer. After this operation— 
which takes about a minute—the applica- 
tion taker moves on to the job of matching 
the applicant’s qualifications against the 
demands of registered jobs. 

If the applicant is interested in a job or 
jobs listed on JIS, the application taker 
calls up the job qualifications on the termi- 
nal screen and compares them against the 
applicant’s background. The application 
taker can also ask the computer to match 
the jobseeker’s qualifications against the 
demands of all jobs registered at the office, 
and the real-time matching system will list 
appropriate jobs on the screen well within 
30 seconds. Then, the application taker can 
retrieve detailed information about each 





job listed to see whether a referral is war- 
ranted. If an application taker does make a 
referral, the transaction is immediately 
entered into the system, so that data abcut 
the status of job orders are updated imme- 
diately. 

While application takers are feeding the 
computer information about jobseekers, 
other office employees are entering corres- 
ponding information about jobs. At the 
Corpus Christi office, four order takers 
accept job listings from employers over the 
telephone and then use the keyword hand- 
book to describe the jobs and their 
demands. For example, keywords can tell 
how much education or specific skill train- 
ing the job requires, whether previous ex- 
perience in the occupation is essential or 
preferred, and any types of licensing or 
other special qualifications needed. 

Data entry clerks immediately enter 
order information into the system so that it 
will be available to walk-in applicants as 
soon as possible. Then, each evening and 
twice each day, the computer matches 
unfilled orders against all registered job 
applicants and lists persons qualified for 
each job. Hence, job orders not filled by 
walk-in jobseekers do not stand idle; they 
are checked regularly against the applicant 
register. 

The results of the nightly batch-match 
are available to six placement interviewers, 
who start work at 7:30 a.m., before regular 
office hours. The early start gives these in- 
terviewers a chance to telephone jobseek- 
ers before the regular workday and en- 
courage them to visit employers as soon as 
possible. Jobseekers go directly to the em- 
ployers; they do not have to return to the 
Job Service office. 

Theoretically, then, a registered appli- 
cant can stay home and wait for an inter- 
viewer to call whenever there is a match. In 
practice, however, Corpus Christi person- 
nel encourage applicants to come in and 
check JIS lists regularly on the chance that 


they may spot openings that do not exactly 
match their qualifications but may still be 
job possibilities. 

Besides handling day-to-day matches on 
behalf of both applicants and employers, 
the automated matching system produces 
daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, and 
yearly activities reports that enable Texas 
Employment Commission officials to 
monitor activities closely and spot any 
“bugs.” For example, the system produces 
a weekly list of job orders that have been 
registered for 5 days or more with no 
employer contact. Placement personnel 
then telephone those employers to find out 
whether the jobs are still open and whether 
referrals from the office have been suitable. 
The inquiries sometimes result in keyword 
changes needed to get better matches. 
Close monitoring also helps to eliminate 
programing errors. 

The system also produces a daily list of 
all applicants referred to jobs so that staff 
members can get feedback from applicants 
and employers about the outcome of inter- 
views. Another mechanism automatically 
spots applicants who have not come into 
the office or have not been referred to jobs 
for 20 days and mails them cards asking 
whether or not they are still seeking work. 
Those who answer negatively or fail to 
respond are then considered inactive, so 
applicant files are constantly cleared of 
outdated data. 

Employees at Corpus Christi say that 
computer-assisted matching is a great 
improvement over previous procedures. 
According to office manager James D. 
Westley, manual file searches “lost valua- 
ble time and were so imprecise that it was 
possible for names of applicants or 
employers to be overlooked completely. 
And manual methods can be unfair. For 
example, application cards are generally 
arranged alphabetically, and since the ten- 
dency is to start at the front and work back, 
applicants whose names start with A or B 
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have a better chance of being placed than 
equally qualified people whose names start 
with X, Y, or Z.” 

Westley believes that the automated sys- 
tem is attracting better-qualified jobseek- 
ers, including professional workers. He 
also feels that the system is producing fast- 
er, more efficient referrals to employers. 

“For years,” he says, “the employment 
service wasn’t fast enough. We generally 
couldn't get applicants to the employer for 
several days after the order came in. Now 
we can get them out that day or the next 
morning.” 

As this was being written, Corpus 
Christi staff members were planning a sys- 
tem change that would allow even quicker 
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Job Matching 


referrals for orders requiring especially fast 
service: Applicant files will be searched 
immediately after each rush job order is 
taken, and a list of qualified applicants will 
be available in about 10 minutes. 


To try to get maximum benefit from the 
automated system, Westley and a job 
matching implementation team have made 
some changes in staff duties and workflow. 
Clerks who formerly worked with manual 
files have been trained for data entry, and 
seven new staff members were hired specif- 
ically for this task. However, these compu- 
ter personnel do not work exclusively in 
job matching; they are also involved in Job 
Bank activities, unemployment insurance 
processing and reporting, and all data pro- 
cessing for the 16-county JS district in 
which Corpus Christi is located. 


Staff members at Corpus Christi have 
also been organized into two specialized 
units. The Applicant Service Unit—made 
up of JIS monitors, application takers, a 
test technician, and counselors who assist 
disadvantaged jobseekers, veterans, and 
others with specific problems—specializes 
in serving applicants. Meanwhile, an 
Employer Service Unit consisting of order 
takers, placement interviewers, and 
employer services representatives helps 
employers fill job orders. 


This structure has created some situa- 


tions unfamiliar to most Job Service offices. 


For example, the placement interviewers 
the professional staff members who start 
work at 7:30 a.m. —usually do not meet the 
applicants they telephone. Thus, they can- 
not note attitudes toward work, grooming, 
or other factors that can enhance or hinder 
a person's chances of landing a job. 

Some placement interviewers find this 
disconcerting. Erma Trolinger, for exam- 
ple, says, “I like to know my applicants and 
to see them before | send them out on an 
interview. Without seeing them, you lose a 
personal touch.” 
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On the other hand, placement inter- 
viewer Bill Lee believes, “On a lot of jobs, 
seeing an applicant is not the most neces- 
sary thing. And when you're dealing witha 
lot of people and a lot of jobs, it may not be 
feasible.” Lee says he tries to do some 
screening concerning job attitudes and 
work motivation over the telephone, and 
he sometimes tells the applicants he tele- 
phones about preferences of specific 
employers. 

Another big change is that most staff 
members have had to learn two new skills: 
using the keyword handbook and operat- 
ing computer terminals. Westley says 
neither requirement has been a problem; 
employees have been trained in these skills 
on the job. 


Carol Clifton, an application taker who 
uses the keyword handbook to describe 
applicants’ backgrounds and skills, says it 
took about a week to become familiar with 
this tool. About the computer terminals 
she says, “The equipment is not difficult to 
use. It only takes a day until you get used to 
iy 


Some problems have cropped up in Cor- 
pus Christi operations. For example, 
employees cite some inadequacies in the 
keyword handbook. Placement inter- 
viewer Bill Lee says, “Some employers are 
really specialized. One might want a break- 
fast cook who can turn out 500 eggs fast. 
The keyword handbook doesn't have all 
the terms needed to write in a qualification 
like that.” Such deficiencies can be cor- 
rected over time, however, since the loose- 
leaf handbook allows pages to be added or 
changed as necessary. 


Lee also says that some applicants are 
hard to contact by telephone. Jobseekers 
must leave a phone number at the office, 
but those lacking phones in their own 
homes are often hard to reach. In such 
cases, the office mails out notices of job re- 
ferrals. 











Bruce Bachert, a placement interviewer 
who helped to develop the Corpus Christi 
operation, says that the computer there 
breaks down about twice a month. Down- 
time has ranged from |5 minutes to 4 
hours. During such times, the staff relies on 
quarterly reports to find out whether walk- 
in applicants are registered, and reverts toa 
manual system for keeping track of job 
placements and referrals. 

The biggest problem experienced in Cor- 
pus Christi—and one common to all exper- 
imental sites—is that the matching system 
is constantly “hungry” for jobs. This is not 





the fault of the system, but a result of a JS 
fact of life: Job applicants greatly 
outnumber jobs. 

In Corpus Christi, for example, some 
6,000 to 10,000 active jobseekers are regis- 
tered at any given time, while only between 
250 and 400 job orders are on the books. A 
newly installed computer system can make 
all possible matches instantly, thus strip- 
ping the office of fillable jobs. As a result, a 
Job Service office has to work hard at get- 
ting more job orders. 

Improved information about the service 
is one way to encourage more employers to 
use JS offices, and the technical support 
center at Albany has developed a variety of 
colorful posters, brochures, radio and tele- 
vision ads, and other promotional material 
that local offices can use to try to reach 
employers. These materials emphasize the 
computer-assisted placement system. 

Personal promotional efforts, a priority 
activity at Corpus Christi, are another way 
of improving employer penetration rates. 
Office manager Westley believes that care 
must be taken to avoid the depersonaliza- 
tion that can accompany automated opera- 
tions. “We can’t afford to lose the personal 
touch with employers,” he says. “If we do 
that, we'll lose their business. That's just 
human nature.” 

The Corpus Christi office has two 
employer services representatives who reg- 
ularly call and visit local companies, and 
Westley says he needs more. Richard 
Guion, one of the employer services repre- 
sentatives, says that many of the employers 
he contacts have unfavorable initial reac- 
tions to computerized matching. “It often 
strikes people as big, impersonal machines 
taking over the world,” he says. “They say, 
‘Oh God, you mean now a machine’s going 
to be picking people for me?’ You have to 
make sure you keep the personal touch.” 

Guion attempts to win employers over 
by letting them know how the computer 
can improve timeliness and efficiency in 


referrals. He says, “I tell them ‘Look, we 
maintain an applicant file of between 6,000 
and 10,000 people that we can automati- 
cally match against your jobs. Who else 
can do that for you? We make the matches 
computer-fast, and it doesn’t cost you an 
extra cent.” ” 

Guion reports that some employers “are 
fascinated to think that they, as taxpayers, 
own part of the system. But others think it’s 
just a waste of money, and you have to 
overcome that attitude.” 
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The best defense against such a charge, 
of course, would be proof of faster, more 
efficient placements. To date, however, 
statistics concerning the impact of compu- 
terization on these areas have been hard to 
interpret. 

During March, April, and May of 1975, 
for example, shortly after the computer- 
assisted system went into operation in Cor- 
pus Christi, placements rose 22 percent 
over the corresponding quarter of the pre- 
vious year. The next quarter, placements 


were up 20 percent over the same quarter 
in 1974. However, it is impossible to say 
how much of the increase was a direct 
result of automated matching. 

An evaluation of all experimental sys- 
tems now being prepared by the Federal 
job matching team may shed more light on 
placement results as well as on cost 
effectiveness. ETA officials say that batch- 
matching, which is relatively inexpensive, 
is cost effective in terms of placements. 
Preliminary data suggest that real-time 
matching, which costs considerably more 
than batch-matching, is cost justifiable in 
large, high-volume operations. 

With these considerations in mind, ETA 
plans to extend batch-matching to some 18 
States beginning in fiscal year 1976 and ex- 
pects to start new real-time systems in eight 
metropolitan areas. During the last 60 
days, ETA was planning to fund new real- 
time systems in the following areas: Dallas- 
Fort Worth, St. Louis, Miami-Fort Laud- 
erdale, Seattle, Hartford, Philadephia, 
Cleveland, and Denver. Implementation of 
these systems is expected to begin before 
October. In addition, ETA tentatively 
plans to fund statewide, batch-matching 
systems for Arkansas, Vermont, and 
Maine. Fiscal year 1976 funding for these 
systems will come from a $18.7 million 
appropriation from Congress. In most 
cases, 2-year funding will be provided to 
States adopting matching systems, and 
chen State agency budgets will absorb 
operating costs. 

ETA expects that all State agencies will 
have at least batch-matching capability by 
1980. The adoption of computer-assisted 
matching on this scale could have major 
implications for JS operations. For exam- 
ple, it may be possible to link local and 
State computerized systems into a nation- 
ally coordinated system. Thus, an 
applicant who registers in, say, Pennsyl- 
vania could be informed of registered 
openings in his or her field throughout the 
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Job Matching 


ETA Begins 


Employment Security 
Automation Project 


The Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA) is undertaking a 
5-year program to develop and install a 
nationwide automated employment 
security system to help Job Service (JS) 
and unemployment insurance (UI) offi- 
ces speed up and improve service to job- 
seekers, UI claimants, and employers. 


The effort, called the Employment 
Security Automation Project (ESAP), 
features an innovative computer- 
assisted job matching system and 
instantaneous computer-assisted ser- 
vices for UI claimants. ESAP will also 
consolidate existing automated employ- 
ment security systems to reduce overall 
costs and duplication of efforts. 

The plan envisions an estimated out- 
lay of about $170 million spread over a 
5-year period. Initial funding will be 
from current appropriations, while in 
the later stages some of the expenditures 
will be recouped through cost recovery 
and absorption. 

ESAP calls for the following new pro- 
grams, which will share computer 
equipment and data bases. 

© Computer-assisted job matching 
systems. Overnight matching systems 
will be installed in all State JS agencies 
within 5 years, and some States will also 
implement instant matching. 


® On-line systems for instantly 
retrieving background information 
about the status of individual UI claims 


country. Such a system could attract more 
professional jobseekers. 

Since offices with automated matching 
can be virtually paperless, and since porta- 
ble computer terminals can be plugged into 
telephone lines, it will also be possible for 
Job Service offices to be set up—perhaps 
on a temporary or part-time basis—in 
shopping centers remote rural areas,or 
other locations that need JS services. 

Computer-assisted job matching could 
also lead to organizational changes. For 
example, since automated matching ena- 
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or claimants. These systems, which will 
be installed in all States within 3 years, 
rely on the use of computer terminals in 
local UI offices. Staff members can use 
the terminals to retrieve centrally stored 
data showing all weekly claims within 
the State as well as each claimant's pay- 
ment history, reasons for any nonpay- 
ments, any denials of benefits, and other 
appropriate data. Thus, claimants with 
questions about their claims can be 
helped immediately; currently, local Ul 
staff have to write to a central data cen- 
ter to check the status of claims. 

© A system for instantly determining 
a claimant's monetary eligibility for UI. 
Also slated for installation within 3 
years, this capability uses computer ter- 
minals to provide instant access to 
employers’ Ul wage and employment 
records, so that UI eligibility can be 
determined while a claimant is in the 
office, not—as in current practice 
several days later. 

ESAP will also consolidate the fol- 
lowing automated employment security 
programs, which are already in opera- 
tion: Job Banks; the Applicant Data 
System, which collects information 
about jobseekers who register with JS 
offices; and the Employment Security 
Automated Reporting System 
(ESARS), which records and reports on 
employment security activities. 

Although they were designed for dif- 
ferent purposes over the past several 


bles order takers and order fillers to be 
physically separated from applicant ser- 
vice operations, all order filling and taking 
for a large urban area could be centralized 
in one office, while local offices in several 
locations continue to serve jobseekers. 
Such a reorganization would have farflung 
implications for funding, inasmuch as local 
office allocations are now based on local 
office placements. 

Changes like this are demonstrated pos- 
sibilities, but their real likelihood, like a 
definitive statistical assessment of compu- 


years and currently operate indepen- 
dently, these systems, as well as various 
automated UI programs, draw on much 
of the same data about unemployed per- 
sons and employers and use similar 
computer equipment and techniques. 

ESAP will reduce such overlap by 
enabling JS and UI administrators to 
draw on common computer equipment, 
data bases, data communications facili- 
ties, and computer software. The shar- 
ing of resources is expected to reduce 
duplication of data and to lower overall 
costs. 

ESAP also calls for automated UI tax 
processing, but sets no timetable for its 
implementation. The UI Systems 
Design Center at Baton Rouge, La., has 
developed a prototype automated tax 
system which is now available for use by 
the States. This model can determine 
employers’ tax liability and tax status, 
keep records and accounts, determine 
employers’ delinquencies, help collect 
taxes, and perform other related activi- 
ties. (“Behind the Lines,” an article in 
the August 1975 issue of MAN- 
POWER, provides a more detailed de- 
scription of recent developments in 
automating UI activities.) 

Additional information about ESAP 
is available from the Division of ADP 
Systems, Office of Administration and 
Management, Employment and Train- 
ing Administration, Room 4410, 601 D 
St. NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. 





terized matching, must await further ex- 
perience. At this point, however, one thing 
does seem clear. The ultimate effectiveness 
of computer-assisted job matching will not 
hinge simply on the capability of sophisti- 
cated equipment, but on the human factors 
that have always influenced ES operations: 
the willingness of employers to use the sys- 
tem, employers’ and jobseekers’ satis- 
faction with JS referrals, and, perhaps 
most important, the decisions and judg- 
ments of JS employees who use the system 
day to day. Oo 





News & Notes 








Under a 15-month $610,271 contract renewal, 
the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers AFL-CIO (IUE) will 
train 600 jobless or underemployed persons on 
the job in 19 States, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor William H. Kolberg announced. The IUE 
will develop subcontracts among employers to 
train people for both entry- and advanced-level 
jobs in electronics, electrical, and allied 
manufacturina industries. Wages will range 
from $2.50 to $5.50 per hour. 


* * * 


Secretary of Labor W. J. Usery, Jr. has 
allocated $6 million to 77 Indian organiza- 
tions to continue public service jobs through 
January 1977. The funds, part of an emergency 
supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 
1976 that included $1.2 billion to ertend 
260,000 public service jobs nationwide, were 
authorized by title II of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act and cover jobs 
currently funded under title VI. The jobs are 
in nursing, teaching, firefighting, health 
care, recreation, and other community services. 
The organizations are Indian tribes, bands, 
and groups on recognized State and Federal 
reservations. A list of the grants is avail- 
able from the Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration's national and regional offices. 


* * * 


70001, Ltd., of Newark, Del., sianed a 
$628,000 1-year contract with the Department 
of Labor to provide education and on-the-job 
training in sales, merchandising, and market- 
ing occupations to 3,200 young and jobless 
high school dropouts. This contract will ex- 
tend the current program, which operates 
through CETA prime sponsorships, from 14 to 
24 cities by February 1977. 


More than 800 jobless workers in housing 
construction trades will receive on-the-job 
training by home building contractors under a 
renewed 1-year $892,000 contract with the De- 
partment of Labor. The National Association 
of Home Builders will promote and develop 
subcontracts with member employers in 17 
States. Of 810 new entry-level positions in 
carpentry, electrical work, and plumbing, 
about 45 percent will be filled by disadvan- 
taged persons and 40 percent by Vietnam-era 
veterans. 


Full-scale production was resumed this 
month on the trans-Alaska pipeline project, 
which is half way completed, including the 
terminal and pump stations. (See MANPOWER 
Magazine, September 1975.) The pipeline, 








which is the largest privately funded con- 
struction effort in history, currently 
stretches for 385.5 miles and employs more 
than 20,000 workers. It is expected’ to beain 
operation by mid-1977. 


The National Labor Relations Board found 
the use of closed circuit television cameras 
to scan Electrical Workers (IUE) union head- 
quarters across from a CBS Records Division 
plant in Pitman Township, N.Jd., to be in viola- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act. Differences 
of opinion as to whether the union headquarters 
were beyond clear camera range are immaterial 
to the unfair labor practice question of sur- 
veillance, the Board concluded. 
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Changing the 
images of Firefighters 


by Stephen Brown 
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Firefighters: brave, strong workers— 
smart and handsome in their uniforms— 
riding powerful red engines, risking their 
lives to save others. And nearly always 
white, according to beholders who see the 
romantic images of those cultural heroes 
marred because more firefighters are not 
members of minority groups or women. 


Today, steps are being taken to inte- 
grate the picture. Among these is an effort 
supported by the AFL-CIO’s International 
Association of Fire Fighters (IAFF), which 
is helping fire departments across the coun- 
try actively recruit and hire minority group 
members and women for the first time. 


An outreach effort known as the Labor 
Recruitment Program (LRP), operated by 
the IAFF, is in operation in ten cities under 
a $397,149 contract with the Department 
of Labor’s Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA). Under the leader- 
ship of Director Roscoe J. Hamby, the 
program has already helped 956 minority 
group members land jobs as firefighters— 
and 97 percent are still on the job. Another 
2,613 members of minority groups who 
completed the program qualified for hir- 
ing. Twenty of the program’s 300 women 
applicants have qualified for hiring, and 
six have been employed. The average cost 
per placement: $260.19. 

Two realities sparked the program’s 
creation. First, union officials, led by Pres- 
ident William Howard McClennan, recog- 
nized several years ago that the Nation’s 
fire service must start recruiting and hiring 
members of minority groups. 

They were haunted by the specter of fire- 
fighters being the targets of snipers and 
brickthrowers during the riots that swept 
American cities in the mid-1960’s. “That 
bothered us,” McClennan says. “We had to 
ask ourselves, ‘Why are they doing this?’ ” 

McClennan was also troubled by a ques- 
tion he was often asked at news conferen- 





Stephen Brown is a U.S. Department of Labor information officer 
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Los Angeles firefighter Terry Wortham, an 
LRP completer, was one of the graduates 
from the fire department's Rookie Training 
School. 


ces during his visits to fire departments 
across the country. “Reporters wanted to 
know why there weren’t more minority 
firefighters. | never had an answer.” 

The second reality concerned how the 
union could encourage the recruiting and 
hiring of more minority group members. 
Lowering eligibility standards was one sug- 
gestion, but union officials felt such a move 
would jeopardize the safety of firefighters 
and those they are trying to save. 

So, with a $435,000 grant from the old 
Manpower Administration, now the ETA, 
the union launched the LRP in 1971 to 
assist minorities to enter the fire service 
without lowering eligibility standards. The 
program helps minority group members to 
meet existing standards for firefighters and 
helps applicants get jobs as they become 
available. 


Clearing the Hurdies 


While the LRP resembles minority re- 
cruitment programs in other industries, it 
differs in one important respect: the union 
does no hiring. City governments do the 
hiring and set eligibility standards. Basi- 
cally, each city fire department uses some 
combination of five means of determining 
eligibility: written exam, physical agility 
test, background investigation, personality 
interview, and an oral interview before a 
board. In Los Angeles, for example, an 
applicant may pass the first four tests and 
then fail to qualify by not doing well in the 
oral interview. 

Thus, the LRP must prepare applicants 
to clear every hurdle. It means more than 
helping a person squeak by with a passing 
grade. Fire departments hire from the top 
of the list of eligible applicants; therefore 
LRP must help members of minority 
groups to achieve scores that will place 
them high enough on the list to land a job. 

The LRP’s help and support continues 
until applicants who are hired complete a 
year’s probation and pass their last written 
and performance tests. This followup 


effort may even include personal visits to 
an applicant’s home. 

Under its new contract LRP recruiting 
teams will operate:in Akron,Atlanta, Hous- 
ton, Los Angeles, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Norfolk, San Antonio, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco. For a look at how well the pro- 
gram works, consider its track record in 
these nine cities: 

® In Milwaukee, 20 LRP recruits were 
hired by the city fire department. Pre- 
viously, only eight of the city’s 1,060 fire- 
fighters were members of minority groups. 

@ The St. Paul, Minn., fire department 
hired 26 LRP recruits: more than half of 
the 46 who placed on the eligibility list. 

@ In Madison, Wis., the fire depart- 
ment’s first minority recruits, three blacks 
and one Spanish-speaking person were all 

LRP trainees. 

© Of 180 firefighters hired by the Hous- 
ton Fire Department, 75 were LRP re- 
cruits—the largest number of minority 
group members hired by the department at 
one time. 

@ In Louisville, LRP recruits comprised 
almost one-third of the fire department’s 
eligibility list, and 16 were hired. 

@ In Miami, the LRP placed 114 minor- 
ity group members on the eligibility list, 
and 23 were on the jobas of last November. 
Recently, the city contracted with the LRP 
to recruit a new list of minority applicants. 


® In Tucson, 44 percent of the appli- 
cants who qualified for hiring in 1974 were 
from the LRP, and 18 had been hired as of 
last August. 


© In Minneapolis, where only 4.7 per- 
cent of the city’s firefighters were minority 
group members in 1974, the LRP placed 80 
on the hiring roster. However, because of 
budget problems, the city has curtailed hir- 
ing, and only two LRP recruits have been 
employed to date. 


® In Los Angeles, the biggest city the 
LRP has yet tackled, 729 of the 1,541 per- 
sons who made the eligibility list were 
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Firefighters 


assisted by the LRP, and 150 of those were 
hired. 

Los Angeles provides a good example of 
how the LRP operates and the challenges it 
faces when it is invited to a city. The Fire 
Department of the City of Los Angeles had 
more black firefighters in previous years 
than it does today. Fire stations were segre- 
gated until 1957; before then, all blacks 
were assigned to two stations. 

According to Don Wallace, president of 
Los Angeles Local #112, IAFF, the deseg- 
regation battle left bitter feelings. “As a 
result,” Wallace says, “the word got 
around in the black community that we 
were a racist organization and that blacks 
weren't welcome.” 

In the late 1960's, the situation improved 


somewhat, according to Wallace, and the 
department began attracting more blacks. 
But in 1974, when the city signed a consent 
decree in which it pledged to recruit and 
hire minority firefighters, there were only 
44 blacks in the department, compared 
with 98 in 1964. 


Roscoe Hamby, program director, 
tries to convey to applicants the enthusi- 
asm and dedication he brings to his job. 


Photos by Frank Terry 


The local’s primary concern was to 
maintain its eligibility requirements. Wal- 
lace wanted to avoid the “atmosphere of 
panic” other locals had experienced when 
other cities recruited minorities by bypass- 
ing regular examination procedures. He 
says it became clear that his local would 
have to sacrifice its own standards “unless 
we got good quality people at the entry lev- 
el.” While officials of the local quickly 
agreed the LRP was the answer, Wallace 
said the membership assented “only after a 
long and bitter struggle.” 

Union regulations prohibit Hamby and 
his staff from setting up the LRP ina city 
without the approval of the local. But once 
the invitation is issued, staff members go 
to work. First, they study the situation to 
learn how many firefighters the city 
expects to hire in the calendar year and to 
get more information about the area’s 
minority population. Then, Hamby meets 
with all the persons involved—the city 
administration and the fire department— 
to win commitment to help the LRP reach 
its objectives. 

After they accepted the Los Angeles 
local’s invitation, Hamby, operations man- 
ager Marie Sloan, educational coordi- 
nators Conrad Harrell and Foster 


Stringer, and senior field coordinator 
Damon Herd shifted their planning into 
high gear. They had to, because the first ex- 
am LRP recruits would face was just 5 
months away. Seemingly overnight, the 
staff selected, trained, and indoctrinated 
the local staff, found office and classroom 
space, and made contact with various com- 
munity agencies. The local LRP staff was 
headed by Captain Willie Patterson and 
Engineer Hector Lujan, both detailed by 
the fire department, and included two full- 
and two part-time secretaries, six re- 
cruiters, and 10 tutors. 

After applicants were recruited, they sat 
in on an orientation session where they 
learned about the scope of the program 
and the materials that would be used in 
classes. 

During the several weeks of classes, 
applicants were tested and retested in their 
areas of weakness and exposed to exam- 
ples of the types of questions they would 
face on the city’s civil service exam. 
Recruits also learned shortcuts that helped 
save time in tests. After trainees passed the 
first written exams, they received coaching 
on grooming and appearance and on the 
physical agility exams. 

For Harmon Clarke and Terry Wor- 
tham, both blacks, the LRP paid off last 


December when they outscored all other 


probationary firefighters and placed first 
and second on their final written and per- 
formance tests. 

Both young men were employed when 
the LRP opened in Los Angeles. Clarke, 
22, was going to college and was employed 
as a student worker in the fire department 
when he entered the program. Wortham, 
27, was successfully employed as an engi- 
neering drafter at an aerospace firm. 

Both have nothing but praise for the pro- 
gram. “It’s like a father,” says Clarke. “It 
gives you something to lean on.” 

“It gave me a lot of insight,” Wortham 
says. “It helped me tremendously.” 





As firefighters they also believe they are 
helping their community. “Personally, | 
had never seen a black firefighter when I 
was a kid,” says Wortham. 

Adds Clarke, “When youngsters in the 
community see a black firefighter, they 
relate to him. They want to be firefighters 
too.” 

The LRP owes its success to Hamby and 
his hard-working staff. Named director in 
1972, the 32-year-old Hamby had once co- 
owned the first black used car dealership in 
Tennessee. In 1968, he took charge of the 


South’s first outreach program to place 
members of minority groups as apprentices 
in the building and construction trades in 
Nashville. 

Hamby still brings a little of the sales- 
man and promoter to his job. When he 
became director, the program was lan- 
guishing after its pilot year. He reorganized 
it, raided the fire service to recruit field and 
education coordinators, and cut in half the 
time the program operates in a city. It put 
more strain on both the staff and the train- 
ees, but the changes lowered the program’s 
dropout rate. 

The results certainly pleased the union. 
“I’m very happy to say the results are start- 


Coaching in physical agility is 
an important part of preparing 
applicants to take their 

1 firefighter exams. 


ing to pay off,” says McClennan. “I think 
we've got a good program. | think we’re 
well on the road to doing a job that was 
long overdue.” 

Wallace says the LRP has worked “ex- 
ceptionally well” in Los Angeles. “We have 
been able to place minority candidates on 
the hiring list who wouldn't have made it 
otherwise. At the same time, we have kept 
the quality of people entering the program 
high, and the successful candidates have 
been of particularly high quality.” 

“In our old recruitment programs,” he 
says, “one of our basic problems was that 
many minority youth lacked confidence in 
themselves—they gave up too easily. But 
these kids are streetwise. Hamby builds 
their self-confidence by telling them how to 
use that savvy to compete and win.” 

The LRP pays off in other respects, too. 
Hamby cited one example at the LRP’s 
first national banquet a year ago in 
Houston: “From our applicants spreading 
the word to their families and friends, 
many members of the minority population 
now know that when a firefighter cuts a 
hole in their roof, he is not trying to destroy 
their home—he is performing an operation 
that will properly ventilate the fire and save 
their families from dangers that may be 
caused by heat or smoke inhalation.” 

At the banquet, Hamby, Herd, and 
Stringer were made honorary members of 
Miami Local #587, IAFF. Later in the 
year, Houston Mayor Fred Hofheinz pro- 
claimed LRP day and praised the organi- 
zation for creating “a better understanding 
and relationship between the fire depart- 
ment and the minority community.” 

But that’s just the beginning, Hamby 
says. “I won't be satisfied until there are 
many minority officers in the fire service, 
until minorities are among the leaders of 
the IAFF, and until there is no longer a 
need for special programs—like the 
LRP—for minorities to enter fire depart- 
ments.” O 
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The /976 Employment and Training Report of the President* 
examines last year’s mixed economic record of recession and 
recovery. In transmitting the report to the President, the Secre- 
tary of Labor noted the gradual improvement in the employment 
picture in the latter half of 1975 and the acceleration of this trend 
in the early months of 1976. 


The report includes the following chapters: (1) Employment 
and Unemployment: 1975 in Review; (2) The Unemployment 
Insurance System: Past, Present, and Future; (3) Construction: 
The Industry and the Labor Force; (4) CETA Goals and 
Accomplishments: A Year of Progress; (5) National Program 
Developments, and (6) Two Hundred Years of Work in Amer- 
ica, a historical section marking the Nation’s Bicentennial cele- 
bration. The volume also includes the Secretary of Labor’s 
Report on Veterans Services. There are four appendixes: a 
review of the current status of Employment Security automated 
systems and efforts underway to reduce computer processing 
inefficiencies and duplicative data gathering; a report on the inci- 
dence of unemployment among offenders, as required by section 
705(d) of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) of 1973, as amended; an extensive statistical appendix; 
and a special statistical supplement to the Bicentennial chapter. 


Employment and Unemployment: 1975 in Review 


After beginning the year in the depths of the worst recession 
since World War II, the Nation experienced an economic recov- 
ery in the latter part of 1975 that accelerated considerably in the 
early months of 1976. On the whole, the labor force followed the 
economy-wide pattern of an initial decline and a later rally. 


The /976 Employment and Training Report of the President 
assesses the impact of the year’s key economic developments on 
productivity, wage rates and earnings, and employment and 
unemployment. It also analyzes changes in the labor market 
situation experienced by major demographic, industrial, and 
occupational groups. 

A relatively well-marked slowdown in the rate of inflation con- 
tributed significantly to the economic recovery in the latter part 
of the year. This moderation of price increases, combined with 
temporary reductions in withholding taxes, produced a 3.8 per- 
cent increase in real spendable earnings. This rise, in turn, fueled 
consumer spending, which climbed continuously during the 
year. 


In large measure, however, consumer spending was focused on 
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nondurable goods and on services, reflecting buyers’ continuing 
caution regarding the purchase of such “big-ticket” items as cars 
and homes or other items involving long-range financial commit- 
ments. 


The labor force was quite responsive to these major economic 
developments. The steep fall in total employment that occurred 
in early 1975 was reversed in the second quarter of the year, and 
employment began to pick up more quickly in the third. Job 
losses were concentrated among adult men (including many 
household heads). The employment situation of women workers 
was considerably more stable than that of men, largely because 
of their greater relative concentration in the service-producing 
sectors of the economy, but because of their consistently increas- 
ing rate of participation in the labor force, they experienced a 
significant degree of heightened joblessness as well. The employ- 
ment impact of the recession was about equal for both minority 
and nonminority group workers. 


Employment losses were not distributed evenly among occu- 
pations and industries. On the whole, the blue-collar work force 
was hardest hit by the recession, with a 2.3 million drop in jobs 
between the first quarter of 1974 and the second quarter of 1975 
(while white-collar employment experienced a generally stable 
pattern during the same period). Within the blue-collar group, 
craft workers were less severely affected than were less skilled 
workers generally. Industries showing the most marked de- 
clines were those specializing in the production or marketing of 
“big-ticket” items, including transportation equipment, durable 
metals, and rubber and plastic products within the manufacturing 
industries, as well as all phases of construction. 


The labor force continued to expand even during the 
recession, however, although it grew somewhat more slowly than 
it has in recent years. Annual average labor force participation 
remained at the same rate—61 .2 percent—as that of 1974. In gen- 
eral, participation levels declined among adult men and teenag- 
ers. The growth of the labor force during 1975, therefore, can be 
almost entirely attributed to the rapid expansion in the propor- 
tion of adult women entering or reentering the labor market, 
which brought the annual average female labor-force participa- 
tion rate to an all-time high of 46.2 percent. 


Unemployment Insurance System: Past, Present, Future 


As a result of the recession, a number of major problems beset 
the unemployment insurance (UI) program during fiscal 1975, 
focusing public attention on some significant policy issues that 
emerged partly as a result of the unusual strain placed on the sys- 
tem’s physical and financial capacities. 


Total regular and extended benefits paid in fiscal 1975 reached 
almost $12 billion. In addition, two new programs were author- 
ized, providing $699 million in Federal Supplemental Benefits 
(FSB) to insured workers and $183 million for Special Unem- 
ployment Assistance (SUA) to workers not covered by Federal- 
State UI programs. 


The policy issues that arose in 1975 concerned questions 
involving the extension of coverage to previously uninsured 
workers; the standards to be used in determining the level of 
benefits; the duration of eligibility for benefits; the “trigger” 
mechanisms to be used in determining when and where extended, 
supplemental, or special benefits are to be made available; the 
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system of employer-employee contributions which finances the 
system; and the impact of UI benefits on the work-related behav- 
ior of recipients. Discussion of these issues in the President's 
report highlights Administration proposals for new legislation to 
remedy some of the weaknesses in the present system. As one of 
its suggestions for basic reform, the Administration has pro- 
posed that a National Commission on UI be established to 
review all aspects of the system and make recommendations to 
the President and the Congress. 


Construction: The Industry and the Labor Force 


The construction industry's “product” (houses, bridges, roads, 
etc.) has many special characteristics —immobility, localization, 
heterogeneity, and the division of tasks among many contractors 
and subcontractors —which require frequent changes in both the 
size and the skill composition of the work force used on many 
construction projects. In addition, the industry's sensitivity to 
seasonal conditions and changing business conditions induces 
major fluctuations in the demand for new construction. In com- 
bination, these factors create an exceptionally fluid labor market 
situation, characterized by rapid worker turnover and the need 
for a labor pool which can expand or contract in response to the 
intermittency of construction activity. A major proportion of 
this labor pool, in its turn, must possess certain mechanical and 
craft skills. 


The contract construction labor force accounts for some 4 to 5 
percent of annual average nonfarm payroll employment—but 
these averages mask the unusual degree of labor turnover expe- 
rienced by the industry, which greatly increases the total number 
of workers involved in construction in the course of the year. 

As is true in many other nonfarm industries, construction’s 
proportion of white-collar workers has increased in recent years, 
while that of blue-collar employees has declined. With about 80 
percent of its employees classified as production workers, how- 
ever, construction remains a predominantly blue-collar industry. 
Over half of this blue-collar component is composed of skilled 
craft workers. Among the remainder,the proportion of unskilled 
workers has declined in the recent past, while that of semiskilled 
workers has risen. 


Seasonality, cyclical factors, and frequent turnover help to 
account for construction’s chronically high unemployment rate, 
which exceeds that of all other major industry groups and fre- 
quently reaches levels about twice as high as the national aver- 
age. Since the industry's labor force often expands by as muchas 
12 percent in the summer months over its midwinter levels, sea- 
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Employed Male Biue-Collar Wage and Salary 
Workers in Construction and Other Industries, 
by Occupation and Race, 1970 


OCCUPATION NUMBER OF WORKERS 
Percent 


Total Black black 


148,369 7.0 
Construction craft work- 
1,523,045 109,673 7.2 
Brickmasons and stone- 
masons 
Carpenters 
Electricians 
Excavating, grading, and 
road machine operators 
Painters, plasterers, and 
paperhangers 
Piumbers and pipe- 
fitters 198,361 7,210 
Other construction craft 
workers 


117,386 19,661 
490,870 26,465 
165,638 3,838 


203,527 12,285 


151,204 12,424 


176,059 27,790 
Supervisors, n.e.c. 146,217 5,112 
Mechanics and repairers .... 109,313 3,370 
Metal craft workers 73,376 1,240 
Printing craft workers 1,733 277 
Stationary engineers 4,472 219 
Other craft workers 272,246 28,528 
378,347 38,083 
594,598 146,131 


SOURCE 1970 Census of Population, vol. PC(2)-7C. table 5 


sonality remains especially important in construction’s employ- 
ment situation. 

Responding to these unusually fluid labor market conditions, 
the building trades unions have assumed many nontraditional 
functions—including recruitment and training of workers, hiring 
and referral, deployment of workers at the construction site—in 
addition to their traditional function of negotiating changes in 
wage rates and working conditions. 


While minority-group and female representation in construc- 
tion’s apprenticeship programs and work force has grown 
appreciably in the past quarter century, there are still some 
important imbalances which are not reflected in industry-wide 
totals. Minority-group members are still underrepresented 
among the more skilled trades and are more numerous in the 
lower-paying “trowel trades.” While discrimination undoubtedly 
accounts for some of these inequities, a number of other barriers 
also hinder access to the more skilled construction jobs by minor- 
ity groups and women. These barriers include inadequate educa- 
tional preparation or mechanical training, the absence of “con- 
nections” in the form of family members and friends already in 
the industry, and inadequate public transportation to some con- 
struction sites. 


CETA Goals and Accomplishments: A Year of Progress 


The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
of December 1973 authorized the development of a flexible sys- 
tem of employment and training programs, to be planned and 
operated by States and local units of government (prime spon- 





The preponderance of the labor force was in 
extractive industries until 1890 and has been 
in service activities since 1930. 
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Service 


Trade 


1800 1820 1840 1860 1880 1900 1920 1940 1960 


Sources: 1800-1960 from Stanley Lebergott, Manpower in Economic 
Growth, p. 510 (persons 10 years and older); 1970 data from 
Current Population Survey data supplied by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, covering persons 14 years and older 


sors), subject to Federal agency oversight. Program activities in 
the first full year of operations under the new act were influenced 
not only by the new decentralized approach but also by the onset 
of the 1974-75 recession, which forced many prime sponsors to 
reallocate their program and financial resources in ways unfore- 
seen before it occurred. Nevertheless, grants were awarded to 
eligible sponsors and participants were being enrolled within a 
few months of CETA’s enactment. By the end of June 1975, more 
than 570,000 persons had participated in projects authorized by 
title | of the act and another 155,000 were enrolled in positions 
funded under title II. By the same date, 125,000 persons were 
enrolled in public service employment jobs authorized under title 
Vi (the Emergency Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act), a 
measure specifically designed to combat effects of recession. 

Federally administered programs for special target groups 
have continued under CETA. These include employment and 
training efforts for Indians and Alaska natives, migrants and 
other seasonally employed farmworkers, youth during the 
summer months (all authorized by title II] of CETA), and the 
Job Corps (authorized by title IV). 


National Program Developments 


In addition to its CETA-related efforts, the Federal Govern- 
ment provides a variety of other employment and training ser- 
vices. These include the Work Incentive (WIN) Program, which 
assisted about 171,000 recipients of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) to find employment in fiscal 1975 
(including about 53,000 persons who earned enough to leave the 
welfare rolls). Approximately 83,000 persons were engaged in 


WIN-funded training during that period, and another 28,000 
WIN enrollees received training funded from other sources. 

Not surprisingly, the 1974-75 recession had some impact on 
the workload and placement experience of the U.S. Employment 
Service (ES). While the number of new and renewal applicants 
for ES services increased during fiscal 1975, both the number of 
job openings listed with the ES and the number of applicants 
placed in jobs decreased from the previous year. To attract more 
job openings, ES has intensified its Employer Services Improve- 
ment Program. In another reform measure, ES funds are being 
allocated among States on the basis of specified performance 
measures that take into account both the quantity and quality of 
job placements as they compare with the national average. 

An important new development in the program operated by 
the Department's Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) 
is the Army’s adoption of national apprenticeship standards for 
training service personnel as skilled craft workers. Other new 
programs aimed at expanding apprenticeship opportunities have 
been devised through negotiations with Federal correctional 
institutions and local school systems. 


Two Hundred Years of Work in America 


The final chapter of the 1976 Employment and Training 
Report of the President is a historical analysis of work in Amer- 
ica, which is accompanied by a special statistical supplement. 
The chapter opens with a review of the changing demographic, 
industrial, and occupational composition of the labor force over 
the past two centuries, and examines the contribution of educa- 
tion, training, and apprenticeship institutions to the develop- 
ment of the skills and knowledge of the working population. 

The nature of work performed in the United States changed 
significantly as a result of the growth of nonfarm industries, the 
accelerated expansion of the service and trade sectors, and the 
relative decline of industries specializing in the extraction and 
processing of raw materials. 

While real earnings have fluctuated continuously since 1776, 
the general trend has been upward, especially in the years since 
World War Il. Higher living standards and the steady rise in 
average levels of education have also significantly changed the 
place of work in the life cycle. Since 1900, the working years of 
the average man have been reduced from two-thirds of his life- 
span to about three-fifths; in contrast, the working years of the 
average woman have increased from a little more than one-tenth 
to nearly one-third of her lifespan. These changes in the worklife 
cycle have caused profound alterations in the demands placed on 
educational systems, in family life, spending patterns, and the use 
of leisure—thereby changing the quality of life itself. Oo 
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Social progress—punctuated by excitement and 
frequent violence—marked the labor movement's 
history as it struggled through the first quarter 
century following the Nation’s Centennial Year. 

The years immediately preceding 1876 through 
the end of the 19th century were intensely active 
ones for the American labor movement. Railroad 
workers, miners, and other craftsmen organized 
unions, and the American Federation of Labor 
(AFL) was founded. Eugene V. Debs and Samuel 
Gompers emerged as important and controversial 
figures in the country’s social history. 

Beginning in the early 1870’s, the whispered 
plea for an 8-hour day became a shout. On Sep- 
tember 5, 1882, the first Labor Day parade was 
held, and on a May day in 1886 quiet Haymarket 
Square in Chicago was transformed into a bloody 
battlefield. 

During these years of struggle, the labor 
movement and its leaders did not demand employ- 
ment training to sharpen the skills of their 
members as they do today. This was not because 
they were unsophisticated, but because their pri- 
mary concern at the time was to better the wages 
and working conditions of the men and women 
they sought to represent. Such added benefits— 
benefits for both employer and employee—as 
employment training were not to be sought until 
later in the Nation’s history. 

Working people were for the most part in agree- 
ment that labor unions were needed. Their leaders 
had visions of national unions, rather than scat- 
tered local bodies of workers. Some envisioned 
federations, or unions of unions, to cope with the 
powerful financial syndicates which were begin- 
ing to control much of the Nation’s industry. 

Coal corporations were actively recruiting low- 
wage workers in Europe. Tens of thousands of 
poor people emigrated from Eastern and South- 
ern Europe and Ireland to America in response to 
their efforts. 

The new arrivals were frequently used as 
replacements for English speaking workers, who 
often were members of fledgling unions. While 
the “Know Nothing’’ movement had officially 
disappeared in the years after the Civil War, its 
vestiges remained, particularly among American 
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An artist for “Harper’s 
Weekly” captured the vio- 
lence of the horse car 
strikes which erupted in 
New York City in 1887, 
when the board of alder- 
men approved franchises 
giving transit interests 
enormous profits but did 
nothing for conductors 
who worked 12 to 16 hours 
a day for low wages. 
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workers who believed they were being displaced 
by imported labor. Later, their federations were to 
take legislative stands in support of immigration 
quotas. 

As the Nation moved into its second century of 
existence, many Americans were indifferent to, or 
oblivious of, the conditions under which both 
immigrant and native-born workers often toiled. 
Industrialist Joseph Medill described the plight of 
paupers and low-wage workers this way: ““Too 
many squander their earnings on intoxicating 
drinks, cigars, and amusements.”’ And Andrew 
Carnegie, the Pittsburgh steel magnate, told an 
audience of businessmen, “I defy any man to show 
that there is pauperism in the United States.” 

Had he wished, Carnegie would not have had to 
look farther for paupers than nearby Schuy!kill 
County, Pa., where some 22,000 coal miners 
labored on their knees underground. 

At the end of the Civil War, the average wage 
rate for miners in Pennsylvania was $3 per day. In 
the 1870’s when retail coal prices fell, the coal 
mine operators proposed a wage cut of one-third, 
to $2 per day. The miners argued that their present 
rate already chained them to poverty and the pri- 
ces they paid for food, housing, and other basic 
needs were rising. In February 1870, the coal oper- 
ators in Pennsylvania modified their offer to 
$2.50. Accept it, they said, or face suspension. The 
workers refused; suspensions began. During the 
next decade, coal miners and operators alike were 
driven to desperation as the mines were idled both 
by suspensions and by strikes of the American 
Miners Association. Finally, the strikers gave up, 
and the union was crushed. 

After this defeat, many of the Pennsylvania 
miners, immigrants from Ireland, turned to their 
fraternal organization, the Ancient Order of Hib- 
ernians, as a form of resistance. (See ““The Molly 
Maguires Were a Bloody Bunch,” in the March 
1976 issue of WORKLIFE). 

Against this background, when a series of 
murders occurred in the area, miners—including 
leaders of the American Miners Association and 
the secret society of the Molly Maguires—were 
charged with various crimes of violence, includ- 
ing murder. 
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When the trials finally put an end to the activi- 
ties of the Mollies, the Nation began focusing its 
attention on the labor activities of railroad 
workers. By the end of the depression of 1873, 
which lasted until nearly the end of the decade, the 
railroads were the largest indus«ry in the Nation. 
During the depression, wage cuts were frequent 
and payment of wages was often delayed. 


During the period from 1873 through 1900, the 
railroad brotherhoods were organized, beginning 
with the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen in 1873. Many of today’s large unions 
were also organized at that time, including the 
Cigar Makers (1864), Carpenters and Joiners 
(1881), the United Mine Workers (1890), and the 
Ladies Garment Workers Union (1900). 


The first challenge to the fledgling railroad 
unions came in 1877, when the Pennsylvania 
Railroad cut workers’ pay by 10 percent. On July 
11 of that year the president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad announced that all wages over $1 
per day would be cut by 10 percent. A strike began 
in Martinsburg, W. Va. on July 16 and spread 
with increasing violence to nearly all the chief rail 
centers of the country. After many deaths, the 
strike was crushed by State militia and Federal 
troops. Despite the outcome, organizations such 
as the Knights of Labor were given a new spirit by 
the solidarity of the strikers. 


Into this period of social unrest strode Eugene 
Victor Debs, of Terre Haute, Ind. Debs, a locomo- 
tive fireman from 1871 until the depression of 
1873 left him jobless, was a local officer in Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen during the great 
railway strike of 1877. Although neither he nor his 
union took part in the strike, Debs was confused 
and stunned by its violence. He soon emerged as a 
national officer of the union and later as editor of 
its official publication. Over the next 15 years, 
interrupted only by a brief term in political office, 
Debs played a leading role in the firemen’s union. 


In the late 1880's, Debs changed from a man 
who shunned strikes and their associated violence 
to a socialist labor leader who envisioned the 
strike as a weapon to achieve economic justice. In 
1892, disillusioned by the lack of unity among the 
railway unions, which remained divided along 
craft lines, he quit his Brotherhood job and under- 
took the organization of the American Railway 
Union (ARU), convinced that only the unifica- 
tion of all railway workers into one association 
could solve their problems. 

An able organizer, shrewd and practical, Debs 
was immediately successful in his attempts to 
organize a union of all railroad workers. Within a 
year, 465 locals with a membership of more than 
150,000 were enrolled. What labor historians con- 
sider one of the 19th century labor movement's 
finest hours, however, proved to be the undoing of 
the American Railway Union. 
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Samuel Gompers 
remained a member of 
the Cigar Makers’ 
Union all his life and 
allowed a good cigar to 
be named for him. 
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In June 1894, on a strong emotional appeal 
from the employees of the Pullman Palace Parlor 
Company and against Deb’s better judgment, the 
ARU became involved in a strike against Pull- 
man. The strike proved effective initially, and not 
a member of Deb’s new union would move a Pull- 
man car. The boycott and sympathetic walkouts 
spread. By the fourth day of the strike, about 
125,000 members were boycotting 20 railroad 
lines. On the sixth day, July 1, the railroads came 
to a standstill. Then railroad management began 
its countermoves. 

Pressure was put on President Grover Cleve- 
land and the attorney general. Statements given to 
the newspapers called the strike-boycott a civil 
war and Eugene Debs a traitor. Cleveland called in 
Federal troops and injunctions were obtained 
against the strikers. Sympathizers and hoodlums 
began taking advantage of the situation, looting 
railroad stores and burning freight and passenger 
cars. Twenty-five people were killed, and 60 
injured. 

Debs and several of his associates were jailed for 
defying the injunctions. The strike ended in defeat 
for the workers and signaled the end of the ARU. 


Debs continued to be a hero to some and a villain 
to others until the end of his life. 

Today his supporters like to quote what they 
consider the most typical of Debs’ expressions 
about his feeling for his fellow humans, “‘While 
there is a lower class, I am in it. While there is a 
criminal element, I am of it; where there is a soul 
in prison, I am not free.” 

Violence continued to mark the final quarter 
century as other workers attempted to improve 
their lot. Across the Nation, men and women dem- 
onstrated for an 8-hour day. On May 1, 1886, some 
350,000 workers took part in demonstrations for 
the 8-hour day in more than 10 cities. In Chicago, 
80,000 participated. As a result, many gained a 
reduction from 10 to 8 hours in their workday. 

While these peaceful demonstrations were 
underway, the news media were publishing arti- 
cles by anarchists and other revolutionaries which 
left the impression that these radicals spoke for the 
demonstrators. 

Two days after the May Day demonstrations, 
violence did occur in Chicago. Several hundred 
McCormick Harvester Company employees— 
who claimed they had been locked out of the 
reaper plant because they were union members— 
clashed with strikebreakers outside the factory. 
Police broke up the affray by firing into the 
workers, killing four and wounding 20. 

On the following night of May 4, 1,200 or more 
angry workers and union sympathizers gathered 
in Haymarket Square to protest the brutality of 
the day before. As police moved in to disperse the 
crowd, a dynamite bomb was exploded and Hay- 
market Square became a battleground. Seven 
policemen and four workers were killed and at 
least 50 persons wounded. The warfare led to the 
arrest of eight revolutionaries. (See ‘“That’s No 
Lady, That’s Mother Jones,”’ page 24). 

During the trial, Samuel Gompers, the little 
giant of labor, spoke out in defense of the workers. 
The young leader of the newly formed American 
Federation of Labor called the trial ‘‘a shocking 
story of official prejudice.’’ He was referring to the 
fact that evidence at the trial revealed that six of 
the defendants were not even near Haymarket 
Square at the time of the explosion. 


Gompers, an immigrant cigar maker from Eng- 
land, had gained prominence as a labor leader in 
1881, when he helped to found the Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. Organized in Pittsburgh, at 
a meeting attended by about 100 representatives of 
iron and steel workers, cotton and wool spinners, 
cigar makers, coopers, and other craft unions, the 
federation mainly represented skilled workers. 

On December 11, 1886, newspapers carried arti- 
cles announcing that the American Federation of 
Labor (AFL) had been organized as successor to 
the Federation of Organized Trades. 

The headlines in some of the papers also 





Strikes flared in big city 
freight yards during the 
railroad wars of the late 
19th century. In Chicago, 
strikers openly attacked 
strikebreaking switchyard 


workers and brakeholders. 


noted that the Knights of Labor were ignored. 

In that year, it was not easy to ignore the 
Knights of Labor, which had been founded 17 
years earlier. From a membership of less than 
10,000 in 1879, the Knights had grown to 700,000 
members the year the AFL was organized. This 
mammoth organization of workers was similar in 
some ways to today’s industrial unions. Unlike 
Gompers’ AFL, which was oriented almost exclu- 
sively toward craft unions, it included profes- 
sional men, farmers, and small businessmen. 

In the early years, the Knights had truly 
marched with the times. They were involved in 
many strikes. But that activity was short-lived. At 
the end of the 1890’s, while new and and vigorous 
voices such as Gompers’ were being raised within 
the ranks of labor, the Knights’ older, conservative 
leaders preached caution. The Knights took no 
part in the 1886 fight for the 8-hour day. They 
were silent while Gompers defended the Hay- 
market prisoners. 

By contrast, the AFL was aggressive from the 
beginning. It demanded a share of the wealth, 
urged compulsory education laws, and fought 
against child labor and for safety provisions. His- 
torian Selig Perlman has observed other differen- 
ces: ‘“Where the order (Knights) was wedded to a 
broad idealism, the new federation was business- 
like and pragmatic. Where the Knights of Labor 
was loosely organized (admitting physicians and 
employers) and nourished the hope of changing 
the system, the federation developed a philosophy 
of pure wage consciousness.” 

Unlike machinist Terence V. Powderly, head of 
the Knights of Labor, Gompers insisted that his 
new federation be solely for wage earners, exclud- 


ing unskilled labor, self-employed workers, and 
members of cooperative organizations. With the 
exception of its admission of construction labor- 
ers and workers in related fields, it has remained so 
up to and since its merger with the industrial 
union-oriented Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (CIO) in 1955. 

Historians believe it was the AFL’s pragmatic 
approach and its stress on “‘a fair day’s wage for a 
fair day’s work,” that made it the successful or- 
ganization that it has become. The Knights of 
Labor, with its slogan, “An injury to one is the 
concern of all,’’ was not attuned to the times; its 
membership shrank to 100,000 by 1890, and it dis- 
appeared completely after World War I. 

Meanwhile, the AFL, under the leadership of 
Gompers until his death in 1924, doubled and 
then redoubled its membership as craftsmen 
flocked to affiliate. 

By the Convention of 1893, Gompers was able 
to tell his delegates that ‘‘while in every previous 
industrial crisis the trade unions were literally 
mowed down and swept out of existence, the 
(affiliated) unions now in existence have mani- 
fested not only the powers of resistance, but of sta- 
bility and permanency.” Later, the original feder- 
ation of craft unions was to extend its jurisdiction. 

By following a course considered neither 
radical nor conservative, the AFL prospered. Most 
American workers found the Industrial Workers 
of the World (IWW) too radical. The WW, whose 
members were called Wobblies, grew out of a 
secret meeting in Chicago in 1905. Led by the sto- 
ried William D. Haywood (Big Bill), the WW 
made its biggest appeal to western miners, con- 
struction gangs, lumberjacks, harvest laborers, 
millhands, textile workers, longshoremen, and 
seafarers. Whereas Gompers considered skilled 
workmen the “aristocracy of labor’’ within his or- 
ganization, the Wobblies envisioned one big 
union for all. ‘““We are going down to the gutter to 
get at the mass of workers and bring them up toa 
decent plane of living,’ declared Haywood. 
IWW’s workers were a fervent group whose radi- 
cal union activities have been translated through 
song and tale into legend. Although several 
hundred thousand cards were issued, membership 


never consistently exceeded 60,000. 

Although the [WW won important victories for 
migrant workers in the West and immigrant fac- 
tory workers in the East, it lost ground after World 
War I, while the AFL’s more conservative policies 
continued to attract a wide segment of the 
Nation’s work force. AFL decided to support the 
demand for employment training, which had not 
been made earlier in the labor movement. As it 
expanded, the AFL’s familiar cry of “More” 
(wages, benefits, and safety) was heard with 
increasing frequency in collective bargaining 
confrontations. Echoes of that early cry still ring 
today. O 
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That’s No 
Lady, That’s 
Mother Jones 


by Gloria Stevenson 


During the late 1800's and early 
1900's, when gunfire and bloodshed 
often accompanied workers’ 
attempts to form unions, a sweet- 
faced old woman known only as 
Mother Jones tramped over most of 
the country’s coalfields to encourage 
miners to organize and strike 


Mother Jones looked like a kindly 
grandmother. A mere 5 feet tall and 
weighing less than 100 pounds, she 
generally wore a genteel, lace- 
trimmed, black dress and a Victo- 
rian bonnet. But while Mother 
Jones appeared gentle, her words and 
actions were as hard as life in the 
mines 


In 1917, 87-year-old Mother 
Jones told a group of striking West 
Virginia miners, “You goddamned 
cowards are losing this strike 
because you haven't got the guts to 
go out there and fight and win it 
Why the hell don't you take your high- 
power rifles and blow the god- 
damned scabs out of the mines?” 


In a milder vein, she asked another 
group of miners, ‘Are you brave men? 
Can you fight as well as work? I had 
rather fall fighung than work- 
ing I would say we all go to 
glory together or we will die and go 
down together 

Besides exhorting the miners to 
fight, Mother Jones lovingly sup- 
ported their battles. She called the 


miners ‘my boys” and tore strips 


from her petticoats to bandage the 
wounds they suffered in clashes with 
mine operators and police. She stayed 
in their company-owned shacks 

and took care of their sick children 
She organized their wives and daugh- 
ters into supportive brigades that dis- 
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rupted work at nonunion mines. 
Armed with mops and brooms, the 
women would charge the mines 
while banging on pots and pans to 
scare away mules that hauled the coal 
cars. 

The miners loved Mother Jones; 
mine owners, police, and many less 
radical union leaders looked forward 
to her death. She was arrested and 
jailed several times, once for 
allegedly conspiring to commit 
murder, stealing a machine gun, and 
attempting to blow up a train with 
dynamite. When she died at the age of 
100, the priest who delivered her eu- 
logy said, “Sometimes she used 
methods that made the righteous 
grieve but her faults were the 
excesses of her courage, her love of 
justice, the love in her mother’s 
heart.”’ 

Mother Jones was born Mary Harris 
on May |, 1830, near Cork, Ireland. 
Her parents were poor Catholics who 
took an active role in the struggle to 
throw off English rule. Violence, 
suffering, and poverty—the same 
miseries that defined life in the 
coallields—were part of her family her- 
lage 

Her paternal grandfather was 
hanged in the fight for Irish freedom, 
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and her father was forced to flee the 
country for agitating. Mary claimed 
that as a child she saw British troops 
march through the streets with the 
heads of Irishmen stuck on their 
bayonets. She once remarked, “I was 
born in revolution.” 

Mary's father escaped to the 
United States and worked for the rail- 
roads. His job took him to Toronto, 
where he was able to save enough 
money to bring his wife and chil- 
dren from Ireland. Although they 
lived in Canada, the whole family 
became U.S. citizens. 

Mary attended public schools in 
Toronto and went on to normal 
school, where she showed a gift for 
debate. Upon graduation, she was bet- 
ter educated than most women of 
the time, and she had also learned 
dressmaking skills. She became a 
teacher in a convent school, but soon 
turned to dressmaking. She 
explained, ‘I preferred sewing to 
bossing little children.” 

Adventurous and willing to 
travel, she worked in Chicago for 
several years and then took a job in 
Memphis, Tenn. There she met 
George Jones, an ironmolder and 
strong union man. The couple were 
married in 1861 and had four chil- 
dren in the next 6 years. Then, in 1867, 
came the first of two major tragedies 
that would determine the course of 
Mary Jones’ life. 


Yellow fever, whose cause and cure 
were then unknown, struck Memphis 
in that year. It was an ugly disease; 
victims turned yellow and then the 
yellow became mottled with black. 
Dying patients spewed black vomit 
and their bodies gave off a horrible 
odor 

Ihe fever killed 231 people, 
including George Jones and his four 
children. In her autobiography, 
which she wrote when she was 95, 
Mother Jones described the scene: 

“One by one, my four little children 
sickened and died. I washed their little 
bodies and got them ready for bur- 
ial. My husband caught the fever 
and died. I sat alone through nights 
of grief. No one came to me. No one 
could. Other homes were as 
stricken as mine."’ 

Mother Jones stayed in Memphis 








The Haymarket Square riot started when a bomb was thrown at police attempting to break up a meeting called to protest police violence against strikers 


at the McCormick Harvester Co. 


to nurse fever victims and then 
returned to Chicago to practice 
dressmaking. Extremely sensitive to 
the miseries of the poor, she observed, 
“Often, while sewing for the lords 
and barons who lived in magnificent 
houses on the Lake Shore Drive, I 
would look out of the plate glass win- 
dows and see the poor shivering 
wretches, jobless and hungry, walk- 
ing along the frozen lake front. The 
contrast of their condition with that 
of the tropical comfort of the people for 
whom I sewed was painful to me. 

My employers seemed neither to 
notice nor care.” 

In 1871, 41-year-old Mother Jones 
suffered the second great tragedy of 
her life: the Chicago fire. One of the 
90,000 left homeless by flames that 
blazed through the city in walls up 
to 100 feet high, she took shelter in the 
basement of a church and lived there 
with other refugees while she helped 
with the relief effort. 

Near the church stood an old 
building where the Noble Order of 


the Knights of Labor held its meet- 
ings. This early labor organization was 
set up like a fraternal lodge, with 
elaborate rituals and grand titles. The 
group included both skilled and 
unskilled workers, and it was the 
first large labor organization to 
admit women on an equal basis with 
men. In theory, the Knights of Labor 
eschewed strikes and sought to 
achieve long-term changes in society 
through education and legislation, 
but membership in the organization 
actually grew as a result of several 
strikes. 


Mother Jones began going to the 
lodge’s nightly meetings and Sun- 
day picnics. At one meeting, she 
asked so many questions that the 
speaker asked to see her afterwards. 
He was Terence V. Powderly, who 
would be Grand Master Workman of 
the Knights from 1879 to 1893. The 
pair became lifelong friends, and 
Mother Jones embraced the cause 
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she would champion for nearly 60 
years. 


Labor activity apparently 
appealed to Mother Jones’ compas- 
sion for the poor and meshed with 
her husband’s union loyalty. She 
started traveling from place to place to 
organize and agitate. She was a 
moving speaker—her low, intense 
voice, her dramatic phrases, and her 
obvious passion stirred listening 
workers. 


Chicago, a major center of union 
activity and the scene of many labor- 
management conflicts, remained 
Mother Jones’ home base during 
her early years as an agitator. 
Observing clashes between workers 
and employers, she developed the per- 
spective she was to carry through 
life: Employers are heartless oppres- 
sors and workers are poor, oppressed 
victims forced to resort to violence to 
throw off grave injustice. 

In her autobiography, she 
appraised the situation in Chicago: 
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the hanging of four 
of the eight anar- 
chists arrested after 
the Haymarket 
Square riot of 1886. 
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Mother Jones 


“The working people on one side— 
hungry, cold, jobless, fighting gunmen 
and police clubs with bare hands. 

On other side, the employers, know- 
ing neither hunger nor cold, sup- 
ported by the newspapers, by the 
police, by all the power of the great 
State itself.”’ 





The Haymarket Square riot of 
May 4, 1886, gave Mother Jones further 
grounds for her beliefs. She did not 
play a major role in the incident, but 
it affected her deeply. 

The day before the riot, police had 
opened fire at the McCormick Harves- 
ter Company, where striking 
workers were scuffling with strike- 


breakers. Four people were killed 
and 20 wounded. The next night, 
about 1,200 people assembled at Hay- 
market Square, in the city’s lumber 
and packinghouse district, to protest 
the police action. 











know,’’ Mother Jones wrote. “‘But I do 
know that there are no limits to 
which powers of privilege will not go 


Like other union advocates, Mother 
Jones saw the riot and resulting 
trial as further evidence of police 


Although called by anarchists 
who advocated worker violence, the 
meeting was peaceful. Rain sent three- 
fourths of the crowd home before a 
180-man police contingent arrived. As 
the police ordered the remaining pro- 
testers to leave, someone threw a 
dynamite bomb. The police began 
shooting and the workers shot back. 
Seven policemen and four workers 
were killed, and many more on both 
sides were wounded. 


Eight known anarchists were 
quickly arrested, and a questionable 
trial brought death sentences to 
seven and a 15-year prison term to 
the eighth—even though the identity 
of the bombthrower was never deter- 
mined. Four of those sentenced to 
death were hanged and another 
commited suicide. Two had their sen- 
tences commuted to life in prison and 
were pardoned 6 years later. 
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and court efforts to quash legitimate 
worker interests. She wrote, ““The 
workers’ cry for justice was 
drowned in the shriek for revenge.” 
In 1891, Mother Jones took part in 
her first coal strike, the kind of labor 
activity that was to become her spe- 
cialty. The strike was at Norton, Va., 
and Mother Jones went there to agitate. 
During her stay, she and a com- 
panion were arrested and taken before a 
magistrate for carrying weapons. 
The charges against Mother Jones 
were dropped, but the companion was 
fined. Mother Jones paid the fine 
and the two were released. In her 
autobiography, Mother Jones said a 
miner later told her that the police, 
expecting them to be unable to pay 
the fine, had planned to detain them, 
burn them in the coke ovens at night, 
and then say they had escaped. 
“Whether they really would have 
carried out their plans I do not 


to keep the workers in slavery.”’ 

During the next 30 years, Mother 
Jones took part in dozens of coal 
strikes in West Virginia, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Maryland, Alabama, Illinois, 
and Colorado. During those days, 
miners’ working conditions were hor- 
rible. In 1897, for example, West 
Virginia miners earned an average of 
$275 a year. The average for all 
industries was $408. Miners were 
often forced to rent company-owned 
houses and to shop for food and 
clothes in company-owned stores, so 
that nearly all of their pay went 
back to the mine operators. They 
worked 10 and 12 hours a day in 
hazardous mines, digging coal in tun- 
nels with ceilings so low they had to 
crawl on their hands and knees or 
inch along on their bellies. 

While agitating, Mother Jones 
generally stayed with miners’ families, 
sometimes subsisting on coffee and 





bread and sleeping in shacks so poorly 
made that snow came in and covered 
her blankets. She knew the miner's 
day-to-day life and described it in her 
autobiography. 

“The work is dirty. Coal dust 
grinds itself into the skin, never to be 
removed. The miner must stoop as 
he works in the drift. He becomes 
bent like a gnome. 

“His work is utterly fatiguing. Mus- 
cles and bones ache. His lungs breathe 
coal dust and the strange, damp air 
of places that are never filled with 
sunlight. His house is a poor make- 
shift and there is little to encourage 
him to make it attractive. The com- 
pany owns the ground it stands on, 
and the miner feels the precarious- 
ness of his hold. Around his house is 
mud and slush. Great mounds of 
culm [waste from coal screenings], 
black and sullen, surround him. His 
children are perpetually grimy 
from play on the culm mounds. The 
wife struggles with dirt, with inade- 
quate water supply, with small wages, 
with overcrowded shacks.” 

Mother Jones’ heart went out to 
the miners’ families and the trage- 
dies they lived with. She recalled, ‘‘I 
was talking with a miner’s wife one day 
when we heard a distant thud. Men 
were running and screaming. Other 
doors flung open. Women rushed 
out, drying their hands on their 
aprons. 

“An explosion! 

“Whose husband was killed? 
Whose children were fatherless?”’ 

She also described the ‘‘little 
breaker boys whose job it was to pick 
out the slate from the coal as the 
black rivers flowed by. Ladders and 
ladders of little boys sat in the gloom 
of the breakers, the dust from the 
coal swirling continuously up in 
their faces. To see the slate they must 
bend over their task. Their shoulders 
were round. Their chests narrow. 

‘A breaker boss watched over the 
boys. He hada long stick to strike the 
knuckles of any lad seen neglecting 
his work. The fingers of the little 
boys bled, bled on the coal. Their 
nails were out to the quick.” 

Child labor of all sorts was 
anathema to Mother Jones. During 
her early years in the labor 
movement, she worked in mills in the 
South and was appalled at the young 


workers there, many of whom had 
lost fingers in machinery accidents. 

“Little girls and boys, barefooted, 
walked up and down between the end- 
less rows of spindles,” she 
reported, “reaching thin little hands 
into the machinery to repair 
snapped threads. They crawled 
under machinery to oil it. They 
replaced spindles all day long, all 
day long; night through, night 
through. Tiny babies of 6 years old 
with faces of 60 did an 8-hour shift for 
10 cents a day. If they fell asleep, cold 
water was dashed in their faces.” 

In 1903, Mother Jones attempted to 
call the Nation's attention to the 
plight of working youngsters by 
leading a group of 300 mill workers, 
many of them children, from Philadel- 
phia to President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s home on Long Island, some 125 
miles away. The marchers, accom- 
panied by fifes and drums, drew 
much attention, and large crowds of 
onlookers turned out to cheer them 
on and to hear Mother Jones speak. 
Along the way, however, hot 
weather, rain, and inadequate food 
prompted many marchers to turn 
back; only about 20 actually reached 
New York City 16 days later. 

Mother Jones took a small group 
of marchers to Roosevelt's home but 
was turned away and told to submit 
her comments in writing. She did and 
quickly received a reply from Roose- 
velt’s secretary: The president sym- 


pathized with her cause, but because 
child labor was a State matter, neither 
he nor Congress could help. Mother 
Jones and the remaining marchers 
then took the train back to Philadel- 
phia. 

During her long career, Mother 
Jones got to know many of the fore- 
most union leaders and reformers of 
the times. She also knew many gov- 
ernment officials, including Wil- 
liam B. Wilson, the first Secretary of 
Labor. Wilson, who worked with 
Mother Jones in several coal strikes, 
was national secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers. When he 
ran for the House of Representa- 
tives in 1906, Mother Jones went to 
Pennsylvania to help in the success- 
ful campaign. , 

In 1913, shortly after Wilson became 
Secretary of Labor, Mother Jones 
wrote to tell him that she had been 
arrested in the streets of Charleston, 
West Va., and taken to a military pri- 
son some 22 miles away. She asked 
Wilson to senda copy of her letter to 
Idaho’s Senator William Borah, 
whom Mother Jones greatly admired. 
In response to the letter, which was 
simply signed “‘Mother,”’ Wilson 
wrote to Borah and several other polit- 
ical figures on Mother Jones’ behalf. 

Mother Jones also asked Terence 
Powderly and other influential per- 
sons for help, and her imprisonment 
became a cause celebre. Congress 
debated the advisability of investi- 








Mother Jones spurred 
women and children to 


march for the union cause. “> 
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gating the bitter coal strike that had 
taken Mother Jones to West Virgin- 
ia, but the strike ended before the 
debate was resolved. After being con- 
fined for 85 days, Mother Jones was 
released by the Governor of West 
Virginia without comment. 

In dealings with political figures, as 
in her other activities, Mother 
Jones usually acted independently, 
not as a member of an organized 
group. A crusty, opinionated soul, 
her affiliations with organizations 
were generally sporadic. 

A lifelong Catholic, Mother Jones 
nevertheless railed against organ- 
ized religion, claiming that it encour- 
aged the poor to accept their lot 
meekly. She shunned the women’s 
movement, including the drive for 
women’s suffrage, even though she, 
like today's feminists, preferred the 
word “‘woman” to the term “‘lady.”’ 
“No matter what your fight,"’ she told 
one group of women, “don’t be 
ladylike! God Almighty made women 
and the Rockefeller gang of thieves 
made the ladies.”’ 

Her strongest life commitment 
was to her black-and-white philo- 
sophy that the poor were good, 
oppressed people and the rich were 
bad oppressors. She hated affluence, 
especially among those who had 
achieved it through union work. Ina 
chapter called ‘Progress in Spite of 
Leaders,’ her autobiography states, 
‘Never in the early days of the labor 
struggle would you find leaders win- 
ing and dining with the aristocracy; 
nor did their wives strut around 
like diamond-bedecked peacocks; nor 
were they attended by humiliated, 
cringing, colored servants.”’ 

Mother Jones herself owned very 
little. She did not even have a per- 
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manent address. She often said, ‘My 
address is like my shoes; it travels 
with me.”’ When she became sick dur- 
ing her later years, she frequently 
stayed with Terence Powderly, who 
bore many of her medical and other 
expenses. 

On November 30, 1930, Mother 
Jones died at the age of 100 and went 
to rest with some of her “‘boys.’’ She 
was buried at Mt. Olive, III., beside four 
miners who had been killed in a 
major coal battle in 1898. 


More than 1,000 people attended a 
memorial service, and between 
10,000 and 15,000 crowded around 
the church for her funeral. But as 
time passed, Mother Jones was almost 
forgotten. The autobiography that 
she wrote in 1925 sold relatively few 
copies, and history books seldom 
mentioned her name. 

In recent years, however, new 
interest in Mother Jones has emerged 
with the publication of several 
books. Her autobiography was 
reissued in 1969 (Arno Press, Inc.), 
and 1974 saw the publication of Dale 
Fetherling’s Mother Jones: The Min- 
ers’ Angel (Indiana University 
Press), on which this article is based. 
This year, a San Francisco-based 
magazine seeking a name symbolizing 
nonsectarian radicalism adopted the 
title Mother Jones. 

Mother Jones was probably 


ignored for so long because her efforts | 


brought few concrete results. Upon 
her death, workers were still fighting 
for union recognition, and only about 
600 West Virginia miners were dues- 
paying members of the United Mine 
Workers. Miners’ wages were still low 
and their working conditions hazard- 
ous. National child labor legisla- 
tion was still unknown. Thus, Mother 
Jones had far less impact on history 
than on the hearts of the people she 
touched. 

The suffering of her own life 
spurred Mother Jones to become a 
revolutionary who attempted to lessen 
the suffering of others by whatever 
means she could. She summed up her 
mission when she remarked to a 
friend, ‘‘I want it said of me by those 
who knew me best, that I always 
plucked a thistle and planted a 
flower when I thought a flower 
would grow.” 0 








‘The Great 
Coal Strike 
Of 1902 


by Jonathan Grossman 


In his autobiography, Seventy 
Years of Life and Labor, Samuel 
Gompers wrote: “Several times I 
have been asked what was the most 
important single event in the labor 
movement in the United States, and 
I have invariably replied: the strike of 
the anthracite miners in Pennsyl- 
vania."’ Among the many reasons why 
the coal strike of 1902 was so impor- 
tant was that it represented the first 
major strike in which the Federal 
Government acted as a peacemaker— 
rather than a strikebreaker—in a 
strike involving the public interest. 

On October 3, 1902, President 
Theodore Roosevelt called the rep- 
resentatives of the mine workers and 
the coal mine owners to Washing- 
ton. Roosevelt's approach was 
unprecedented. He decided to act as 
mediator. Presidents before him 
had done just the opposite. For exam- 
ple, Andrew Jackson became the first 
presidential strikebreaker in 1834, 
when he used Federal troops to smash 
a strike of Irish laborers on the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal. In 1877, 
President Rutherford B. Hayes sent 
troops to restore order during a mur- 
derous railroad strike. And in 1894 
President Grover Cleveland broke the 
Pullman strike, ostensibly because 
the strikers were obstructing the 
movement of the United States mail. 
Roosevelt's decision revolutionized 
Federal strike policy. 

A month before Roosevelt sum- 
moned the miners and operators to 
Washington, a trolley car had hit the 
White House carriage, killing his 
secret service protector and crippling 
the President for many months. Asa 
result, Roosevelt sat painfully in a 
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wheelchair as he appealed to the 
patriotism of the twosides in this bitter 
labor dispute. He warned that the 
strike would cause untold misery and 
might even turn to class warfare. 
Although both sides might have 
strong arguments, he said, they 
should settle their differences after 
they first met the ‘‘crying needs of the 
people.” 

At the time of the White House 
meeting, anthracite coal mining 
occupied a unique position in Ameri- 
can industry, and its workers were 
about to make an important contribu- 
tion to labor history. Because 
anthracite—or hard coal—burned 
cleaner than bituminous—or soft 
coal— it had become the basic fuel of 
many Eastern cities. Most of the mines 
were concentrated in a few hundred 
miles in five counties in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. At first the industry was 
profitable, but cut-throat competition 
reduced ownership to a few large coal 
companies, railroads, and banks. 


A typical coal town was Arnot, 
Pa., where William B. Wilson, the first 
Secretary of Labor, had worked in the 
mines as a child. Robert W. Babson, 
the first Director of Information for 


President Theodore Roosevelt, whose decision to 
mediate the anthracite coal strike of 1902 set a 


precedent in Federal labor policy, 
posed with miners after settlement 
of the dispute. 


the Department of Labor, de- 

scribed Arnot: 
“‘{It] consisted of three or four 
narrow streets with matched board 
huts along them. None of these 
huts were shingled; only strips of 
boards were nailed over the cracks 
to keep out the rain, snow, and 
wind. Not a shack in town was 
painted . . . . There were the rail- 
road station, the company store, the 
company doctor, the various 
saloons, and places of sin and crime. 
Everything was owned by the com- 
pany .... Everything must be 
bought from the company, from 
the baby’s nursing bottle to the 
aged man’s coffin.” 


The life of the miner in a community 


such as Arnot was summed up by 
John Mitchell, the young president 
of the United Mine Workers union: 


“First, the boy of 8 or 10 is sent to 
the breaker to pick the slate and 
other impurities from the coal . . . 
from there he . . . becomes a door 
boy . . . as he grows older and 
stronger he is advanced to... . a 
laborer; there he gains the experi- 
ence which secures hima place as 

a miner’s helper; and as he acquires 
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skill and strength he becomes a 
full-fledged miner. If he is fortunate 
enough to escape the falls of rock 
and coal, he may retain his posi- 
tion as a miner for a number of 
years; but as age creeps on and he is 
attacked by some of the many dis- 
eases incident to work in the 
mines . . . . he then starts on the 
descent, going back to become a 
miner’s helper, then a mine 
laborer, now a door boy; and when 
old and decrepit he finally returns 
to the breaker where he started as a 
child, earning the same wages as 
are received by the little urchins 
working at his side.”’ 


The breaker boys, in particular, stirred 
Mitchell. ‘“These boys in the hard coal 
region are men,”’ he wrote. “As I 
saw those eager eyes peering at me 
from eager little faces, the fight had a 
new meaning for me: I felt I was fight- 
ing the battle for innocent child- 
hood.” 


Mitchell had a difficult time organ- 
izing the hard coal miners. Many of 
the early miners from England, Scot- 
land, and Wales had joined unions 
that had been smashed. By the turn 
of the century, most anthracite miners 
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were immigrants from Southern 


and Eastern Europe and were of many 


nationalities. They spoke different 
languages and had different customs. 
Although the work was hard, dirty, 
and dangerous, and miners were 
often unemployed, only 8,000 of 
150,000 anthracite workers belonged 
to the United Mine Workers union 
when Mitchell became president in 
1898. Coal operators believed they 
had a cheap and docile labor supply. 

In 1900, Mitchell, who was then 
28 years old, and Wilson, at that time 
a leading organizer and secretary- 
treasurer of the union, asked the 
owners for a conference to discuss 
working conditions. The owners— 
counting on national prejudice to 
divide their workers—ignored the 
request. To their astonishment, on 
September 13, 1900, the day of the 
strike call, their allegedly compliant 
work force laid down its tools and 
struck. The “foreigners,” whom they 
believed to be ‘‘unorganizable,” 
proved to be the most loyal supporters 
of the union. 

The strike erupted during the 
election campaign of President Wil- 
liam McKinley, who was running on 
a platform of prosperity and ‘‘Four 
Years More of the Full Dinner 
Pail.’’ Mine owners complained that 
politicians had forced them to make 
concessions because the strike would 
hurt Republicans at the polls. With- 
out negotiating with the miners, 
the largest companies posted notices 
increasing pay 10 percent and pro- 
vided means of adjusting grievances. 
Although the mine owners ignored 
the issue of union recognition, Mit- 
chell and Wilson recommended set- 
tlement on the assumption that half 
a loaf is better than none. They 
called off the strike a week before the 
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election, which the Republicans won 
by a substantial margin. 

In 1902, the miners again invited the 
coal operators to meet them in joint 
conference. But the operators, angered 
by political pressures felt 2 years 
before, were determined to break the 
union, and refused to recognize the 
United Mine Workers or discuss griev- 
ances. Mitchell and Wilson presented 
several proposals for mediation, 
which the coal operators rejected. The 
miners struck on May 12, 1902. As 
battlelines hardened, prospects of 
peace became dim; 30,000 of the ap- 
proximately 150,000 strikers left the 
region and many of them returned to 
their European homelands. 

President Roosevelt, who had a 
broad view of presidential powers, 
asked Carroll D. Wright, the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Labor 


(predecessor of the Department of 
Labor), to study the strike and pre- 
sent his recommendations. Wright 
worked prodigiously and interviewed 
union leaders, coal operators, and 
financiers. After 12 days, he sent a 
report to the President by special cour- 
ier stating that the strike was more 
complicated than any he had ever 
known and that both sides had 
sharply different positions. He re- 
commended an experimental reduction 
in work hours from 10 to 9 hours a 
day and, where practical, collective 
bargaining by both sides. The Presi- 
dent sent Wright's report to the Attor- 
ney General, who advised that the 
strike was not the President’s busi- 
ness and the President had no right 
to interfere. 

The coal operators continued to 
reject discussions with the union, 


The breaker boys worked from 7 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. in collieries, removed slag and separated the big lumps 
of coal from the small. When their long day's work was done, the boys were too tired to play. 
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on the grounds that there was nothing 
to discuss. In the words of George 


Baer, a leading coal baron, the 


“rights and interest of the laboring 
man would be protected . . . by the 
Christian men to whom God in His 
infinite wisdom has given the con- 
trol of the property interests of the 


country.” 


As winter neared, the President 
feared coal riots in Eastern cities might 
develop into “social war.’’ Roosevelt 


decided that even at the risk of 


impeachment for acting beyond his 
authority, he would bring the con- 
tending parties to Washington to see if 


he could win from them a truce 


which would protect the public inter- 


est. 


Conducting the stormy meeting 
from his wheelchair, Roosevelt told 


the representatives of the workers, 


the owners, and the government, “I 
disclaim any right or duty to inter- 
vene.’’ He added that he neverthe- 
less felt impelled by “‘the terrible 
nature of the catastrophe impending 
over a large portion of our people in 
the shape of a winter fuel famine”’ to 
use personal influence to end “‘a 
situation which has become literally 
intolerable.”’ Union representatives 
agreed to conciliation, but the owners 
claimed that most miners wanted 

to work but were being intimidated by 
agitators. They promised to pro- 
duce enough coal if soldiers would 
guard the men at work. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania 
called out the National Guard to 
protect the mines, but the miners 
still refused to work, thus giving the lie 
to the claim that only fear of union 
violence was prolonging the strike. 


Public opinion turned into hatred 
against mine owners, railroads, and 
their bankers. At Roosevelt’s request, 
Commissioner Wright pleaded with 
Mitchell to get the miners to go back to 
work while the President continued 

to negotiate. But Mitchell felt that he 
had gone as far as he could, and that 
further concessions would “‘mean sur- 
render of the cause for which the min- 
ers had so heroically fought.”’ Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was ready to order 

the U.S. Army to take over the coal- 
fields. 

Meanwhile, on October 11, 1902, 
Secretary of War Elihu Root, who had 
been a successful corporation lawyer, 
went to New York City and met pri- 
vately with the powerful banker J.P. 
Morgan on Morgan’s yacht. Root 
and Morgan drafted a formula for 
adjudicating the differences, and 
Morgan used his financial power to 


The job of door boy was one step up from sorting coal. Most of the child laborers could not read or write and had no chance 


to learn. They were paid $1 to $3 a week. 
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The mustachioed 
J.P. Morgan used 
financial power to 
get the mine 
owners to accept a 
settlement. 


John Mitchell, 
young president of 
the UMW, was a 
hero to the min- 
ers after victory in 
the 1902 strike. 
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win the mine owners’ reluctant 
acceptance. Under the Root-Morgan 
formula, the mine owners would 
agree to abide by the decision of an 
Anthracite Coal Mining Commis- 
sion, which would consist of a mil- 
itary engineer, a mining engineer, a 
judge, a coal industry expert, and 
an “eminent sociologist,’ whom they 
anticipated would be Commissioner 
Wright. In addition—while they 
would negotiate with John 
Mitchell—they would not deal with 
him as President of the United Mine 
Workers union but simply as a spokes 
man for mine workers. Mitchell was 
conciliatory, but asked that the Com 
mission include a labor man. The 
President found Mitchell's request 
reasonable and tried to win the ap 
proval of the coal operators 


Roosevelt described his meeting 
with the operators as “screaming 
comedy."’ Although they refused to 
accept a labor man on the Commis- 
sion, the representatives of the coal 
interests ‘‘happened to menuon 
that they would not object to 
Roosevelt using wide discretion 
under the headings listed. It 
dawned on Roosevelt that the oper- 
ators would risk revolution rather 
than have *“Tweedledum,” but “if I 
called it Tweedledee they would 
accept it with rapture.”’ Roosevelt 


thereupon appointed a union leader 


to be the “eminent sociologist,” 
although he doubted that the man 


had ever heard that term 


Since this maneuver eliminated 
Wright, whom both sides recognized 
as being impartial and knowledge 
able, President Roosevelt 
appointed Wright as official “‘re 
corder,’’ and at an opportune time 
named him to membership on the 
Commission. Wright was the work 
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Company coal towns were immersed in squalor. Unpainted board houses lacked the most elemen- 


tary conveniences and were unfit for habitation. 


horse of the Commission and the 
man most responsible for the issuing of 
the final report. Because most miners 
were Catholic, Mitchell suggested that 
the findings would carry more 

weight if an important prelate was 
added. With the operators’ consent, 
Roosevelt appointed an eminent 
bishop 


On October 23, 1902, after a strike 
lasting 163 days, the anthracite coal 
miners went back to the pits with the 
assurance that the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission would arbitrate 
their dispute, and both sides agreed 
to abide by its decision 


The commissioners visited the 
mines and the coal towns and listened 
to hundreds of witnesses. The tes- 
tumony filled more than 10,000 legal- 
sized pages, plus statistical tables 
and many other documents. The 
Commissioners recommended com- 
promise. The miners asked for a 20 
percent increase in wages and got 10 
percent; they asked for a reduction 
from 10 to 8 hours a day and got a 9- 
hour day. On the thorniest issue of 
union recognition, the mine owners 
successfully resisted recognizing the 
United Mine Workers, but they 
agreed to a six-man adjustment 
board with three employer and three 


employee representatives. Mitchell 
looked upon this as a form of re- 
cognition and called it the “most 
important feature of the award.” 


Considering the public rage 
against the coal owners and the 
solidarity of the union workers, the 
miners might have wrested greater 
gains through direct collective bar- 
gaining. Clarence Darrow, who pre- 
sented the workers’ case to the Com- 
mission, called its report “‘coward- 
ly."’ But most labor leaders who were 
not radicals were happy with ihe re- 
sults because of the great prestige 
gained by the labor movement. 


Since 1902, there have been major 
strikes in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has reverted to its strike- 
breaking role. But the precedents of 
mediating with impartiality and 
putting public interest first that were 
established in the anthracite coal 
strike of 1902 were to become the foun- 
dation of Federal policy in impor- 
tant strikes. In the words of President 
Roosevelt, the “National Govern- 
ment represents .. . the interest of the 
public as a whole.’’ Management and 
labor came to recognize “‘that the 
third party, the great public, had 
vital interests and overshadowing 
rights.” O 





At First 
He Called It 
Yankee 
Doodle 


by Belmont Faries 


The choice of the ‘‘Spirit of 
76” for the Nation's first Bicenten- 
nial stamp would not have sur- 
prised Archibald Willard, the 
former carriage and wagon 
painter who created the canvas a 
hundred years ago. To Willard, the 
work expressed a timeless 
theme: ‘‘[it] was not painted in com- 
memoration of 1776 or 1876, or 
any other special period in the life 
of our Nation, but as an expression 
of the vital and ever-living spirit 
of American patriotism.” 

The artist was relatively 
unknown when he entered his 
painting in the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition, where it 
achieved the popularity that has 
continued to this day. 

Born on August 26, 1836, in 
Bedford, Ohio, Willard was the 
grandson of an old Green Mountain 
Boy who was with Gen. John 
Stark when Burgoyne surrendered 
at Saratoga, and the son of a Bap- 
tist minister who left Vermont early 
in his life to settle in Ohio. His 
father's ministry later took him 
from Bedford to Wellington, 
Ohio, which he always considered 
home. 

Willard’s artistic bent express- 
ed itself early. As a child, “Arch” 
drew pictures on fences and barn 
doors, and he even had a few les- 
sons from an itinerant portrait 
painter. But small towns such as 
Wellington provided little 
opportunity for an artist, and at 17 
he took up the closest thing he 
could find to an art career—a job 
striping and decorating wagons and 
carriages at the E.S. Tripp Car- 
riage Works. 





Belmont Faries, philatelic writer and editor, is chairman of the Pos 
tal Service's Citizens’ Stamp Advisory Committee 




















Library of Congress | 


Archibald Willard’s “Spirit of '76," exhibited at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, is in 
Abbot Hall, Marblehead, Mass. |t was this canvas that was used as a model for the Nation's 


Bicentennial stamp. 





Tripp built fine landaus and 
phaetons as well as farm wagons. 
Willard was soon doing nearly all 
the handpainted medallions on 
the carriage dashboards and the 
colorful decorations on the sides 
and tailgates of the wagons. He 
was also painting pictures. A Wel- 
lington street scene he painted in 
1857 suggests that by his early 20's 
he was already a skillful artist, 
although his style was rather 
primitive. 

With the outbreak of the Civil 
War, Willard and his three brothers 


enlisted in the Union army, and the 


young artist served as a color ser- 
geant in the 86th Ohio Volunteer 





Infantry. The brothers saw 4 
years of hard service, and all 
returned home safely. With 
nothing better in sight, Willard 
returned to the Tripp Carriage 
Works. 

His first big break came in the 
early 1870's, when he created a 
humorous painting to amuse 
Addie, Tripp’s young daughter. 
The work showed a child’s 
wagon with a dog hitched to it, the 
dog chasing a rabbit, and a boy 
and girl holding on as another boy 
tumbles off the rear. Willard called 
it ‘“Pluck.”’ 


James F. Ryder, a Cleveland 
photographer and art dealer, saw 
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Yankee Doodle 


the painting and recognized its 
potential as a chromo, or color 
print, a popular novelty made pos- 
sible by the development of 
commerical chromolithography 
in the 1860's. In those days, books 
were illustrated mostly with steel 
engravings, and newspapers were 
illustrated with woodcuts, if at 
all. This new process enabled 
printers to reproduce pictures in full 
color, and many of them were 
making the most of the new mass 
market 

Ryder was in a position to have 
these reproductions made and 
distributed, and found the subject 


matter of “Pluck” ideal for this pur- 


pose: it was colorful, mildly 
humorous, and properly sentimen- 
tal in its view of childhood. 
Thinking that a matched set of 
chromos might sell better than a 
single picture, he asked Willard to 
do a companion piece showing a 
happy ending to the adventure. 
Pluck No. 2” has the wagon over- 
turned by a fallen log, the rabbit 
caught, and the children sprawled 
on the ground, unhurt. 

Ryder’s estimate of public 
reaction was accurate. Nearly a 
thousand of the chromos were sold 
at $10 a set, something more than a 
week's pay for a working man. 
How much Willard received is not 
reported, but it was enough to 
enable him to give up his job at 
the carriage works and become a 
full-time artist. Encouraged by 
Ryder, he went to New York in 1873 
to study briefly with J. A. Easton. 
On his return to Ohio, he moved his 
family from Wellington to Cleve- 
land, set up a studio in his home, 
and began to search for humorous 
subjects for chromos. 
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He found one in Wellington on 
the Fourth of July. This was mus- 
ter day for the militia, and the holi- 
day observance culminated in a 
parade in the village square. Wil- 
lard watched one high-spirited 
group of two drummers and a 
fifer clowning as they marched, 
with one drummer tossing his 
sticks in the air and all three bump- 
ing in good-humored confusion. 

Willard sketched the group on 
the back of an envelope and 
showed the drawing to Ryder. He 
called his sketch ““The Fourth of 
July Musicians” or “Yankee 
Doodle.’ It might well have sold 
as achromo, but Ryder hada better 
idea. The Centennial of the Revolu- 
tion was approaching, and there 
were already signs of increased 
interest in American history. 

Ryder suggested that Willard 
forget the humor and paint a serious 
patriotic scene. 

The artist worked out the Revolu- 
tionary War battlefield setting in 
a series of rough sketches. The older 
drummer no longer tossed a stick 


in the air but marched grimly for- 
ward, hatless and in shirt sleeves. 
The fifter’s hat became a band- 
aged head, and the second 
drummer became a young boy, 
gazing admiringly at the old man. A 
wounded solider lying in the 
foreground raised his hat to a flag 
waving in the haze behind the 
indomitable trio of musicians, who 
were advancing to spark a rally in 
the face of threatened defeat. 

Next came the actual painting, as 
Willard fleshed out the small 
sketch on an 8- by 10-foot canvas. 
He had no trouble getting models. 
His father, the Rev. Samuel Wil- 
lard, a veteran of the War of 1812, 
posed for the white-haired cen- 
tral figure. For the fifer he chose 
Hugh Mosher of Wellington, a 
towering 6'2-foot wartime com- 


panion who had served as a fifer 

in the army. A Wellington neigh- 
bor, Charles Spicer, served as the 
model for the wounded soldier in 
the foreground. For the second 
drummer, Willard remembered a 
boy he had seen barking out orders 





to a cadet company ina competi- 
tive drill in Cleveland: Hairy Deve- 
reux, captain, Third Company, 
Brooks Military School. It was a for- 
tunate choice. 


Ihe battle scene was imagi- 
nary and the flag an anachronism, 
since the Stars and Stripes pic- 
tured was not authorized by Con- 
gress until 1777 and was not 
actually used in the field until later 
than that. But such matters did 
not bother Willard, if he knew of 
them. 

When the canvas was finished, 
it was displayed in the window of 
Ryder’s photographic studio. 
Crowds came to see it, and Ryder 
had prints made which spread its 
fame throughout the country. 

Although Willard had not done 
the painting with the Centennial 
Exposition in mind, Ryder and 
other friends of his hoped it 
would be shown there. The Cen- 
tennial Commission planned to dis- 
play only the best of classical art 
from the major art centers of 
Europe and the United States, but 
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Yankee Doodle 


its members found it difficult to 
argue art quality when large 
numbers of people were arguing 
patriotism. Eventually, they sent a 
telegram to Willard, asking him 
to bring his picture to Philadelphia. 
The “Spirit of '76” turned out to 
be the most popular work of the 
exposition, drawing large crowds 
and counting among its admirers 
President Ulysses S. Grant, who 
saw it during a hurried tour and 
was impressed enough to return Arch” Willard played 
later to study it at his leisure. 


After its triumph at Philadel- 
phia, the painting was bought by 
Gen. John Henry Devereux, a 
railroad president and the father 


Ohio Volunteer Infantry 


during the Civil War 


of the drummer boy, who sent it 
on an extended tour of the country. 
On its return, Devereux had it 
installed in Abbot Hall, the public 
building he had built as a gift to 
his hometown, Marblehead, Mass., 
where it remains today. 


That wasn't the end of the 

for Willard, however. 
He painted at least six slightly differ- 
ent versions during his lifetime, 
including one for the City of Cleve- 
land in 1912, when he was 76, and a 
smaller version for Wellington’s Her- 
rick Memorial Library dated 1916, 
when he was 80. He died in Cleveland 
on October 11, 1916. Cleveland calls 
its painting the ‘‘masterpiece”’ version. 
It is on display in the rotunda of City 
Hall. 


It is estimated that Willard did 
400 paintings in his lifetime. There 
are 40 owned by the people of Wel- 
lington and kept in the Herrick Mem- 
orial Library Collection; 17 are tra- 
veling with the Wellington collection 
exhibit. 

Much can be learned about 
Willard in Wellington, for some of 
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the buildings associated with his 
career are still there. Those who 
knew the wagon painter believe he 
translated with his brush the 
feelings of patriotism he experi- 
enced during long walks and talks 
with his grandfather about the 
Revolutionary War. Main Street— 
which Willard painted in 1857— 
has, of course, changed; but two 
white, Greek Revival houses 
remain from the days when the 
township was a railroad hub in the 
center of a cheese producing area. 
The houses are included in a 12- 
acre site of 57 downtown structures 
named to the National Register of 
Historic Places. Today, Welling- 
ton has a do-it-yourself Bicenten- 
nial project coordinated under the 
New Spirit Wellington 
Committee, which includes repre- 
sentatives from every organiza- 
tion in the community. 

The Wellington collection of 
Willard’s paintings has been dis- 


a. 
S.@ par 


- 


played in connection with the 
American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial in several cities across the 
Nation under sponsorship of 

the Diamond Shamrock Corpora- 
tion, whose headquarters are in 
Cleveland. In addition to the 
final oil and preliminary sketches 
of the celebrated “Spirit of 76,” 
the collection includes Willard’s 
“Blue Girl” portrait, ““The Old 
Mill,” “River Scene,”’ and other 
portraits and landscapes. 

When the Postal Service’s Citi- 
zens’ Stamp Advisory Committee 
took up the subject of a stamp to 
open the Nation’s Bicentennial 
year, there was no doubt that the 
“Spirit of '76’’ would be selected. 
Neither was there much diffi- 
culty about which of the 14 versions 
to use. Art members felt that the 
original painting bought by 
Gen. Devereux and given to Mar- 
blehead after its showing at the 
Centennial Exposition—although 


perhaps technically less finished 
than Cleveland's ‘‘masterpiece”’ 
version—was a much more vigor- 
ous work. 


Where to place the stamp (actu- 
ally three stamps placed side by 
side to show the figures to best 
advantage) on first-day sale was a 
problem, with Marblehead, Cleve- 
land, and Wellington all vigor- 
ously pressing their claims. The 
Postal Service sidestepped the 
choice by placing the stamps on 
sale on New Year’s Day at booths 
along the route of the Tourna- 
ment of Roses parade. 


First-day sales of stamps, 
something of an index of popular- 
ity, were well over a million, 
which suggests that even in the cyn- 
ical age of Vietnam and Watergate 
the ‘Spirit of '76” has not lost its 
appeal for millions of Americans 
who may not know much about 
art, but know what they like.O 


The Bicentennial stamp is c 
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What import will the observance of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial have for you? 

WORKLIFE is offering you who have a kinship with the world 
of work an opportunity to reexamine the role of the worker in 
shaping our Nation and to reflect on what has passed and on what 
lies ahead. 

WORKLIFE is publishing a series of special articles related to the 
Bicentennial which will mark the milestones along the American 
worker’s road from colonial days to the present; and will explore the 
worker's prospects in the third century of our independence. 

Articles by distinguished observers in the labor, business, and em- 
ployment and training fields trace the impact of work on our social and 
economic development. Features, vignettes, and profiles, evocatively 
illustrated, enliven the pages. 


It isa story that anyone interested in our work force's past, present, 


and future should not miss. 

Single copy, $1.30; $15.30 a year; $19.15 if mailed to a foreign 
address. 

Make checks payable to Superintendent of Documents and mail to 
Editor, WORKLIFE Magazine, Employment and Training 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 20213. 














ETA’s Food Stamp Program 


The Food Stamp Act requires able-bodied members of 
households who apply for food stamps to register for work 
and accept employment meeting certain wage standards 
and conditions, unless they are specifically exempted. 
State Job Service (JS) offices are responsible for 
(1) accepting registrations for employment from persons 
who have previously registered for food stamps at local 
welfare agencies, and (2) offering these individuals the full 
range of available employment services. 

About 15 percent of those eligible for food stamps actu- 
ally register at JS offices. The remainder are exempt from 
the requirement to register for work under criteria spelled 
out in the Food Stamp Act, as amended. Exempted persons 
include mothers and other individuals who have responsi- 
bility for the care of dependent children; certain students 
under the age of 18 enrolled at least half time; persons 
physically or mentally unable to work; persons employed 
at least 30 hours a week; certain self-employed persons; 
and alcoholics or drug addicts participating in rehabili- 
tation programs. 

According to the Employment Service Automated 
Reporting System (ESARS), about 907,100 food stamp 
registrants either applied or renewed their applications 
with JS offices from July to December 1975. This repre- 
sented 11.5 percent of all new and renewed applications 
received during this time. About 37 percent of the food 
stamp registrants received additional services through the 
Work Incentive (WIN) Program. 

JS offices placed nearly 119,000 food stamp registrants 
in jobs during the first half of fiscal year 1976. About 67 per- 
cent of these went into full-time, nonagricultural employ- 
ment lasting more than 150 days, and 84 percent of those 
placed got nonfarm jobs lasting more than 3 days. Only 12 
percent went into agricultural work. 

in general, the characteristics of the food stamp regis- 
trants paralleled those of all JS applicants. In both cases, 
the majority were white men between 21 and 44 years of 
age. However, food stamp applicants had less education: 
52 percent of the food stamp registrants but only 40 per- 
cent of the total JS applicants had fewer than 12 years of 
school. This educational gap, however, was not reflected in 
the wages paid to those who were placed in jobs; average 
hourly wages for food stamp registrants, at $2.73, equaled 
those for all applicants. 


in terms of ethnic groups, food stamp recipients were 
paid higher wages than their counterparts in the total 
group of ES placements, with the exception of blacks, 
who received 10 cents per hour less than the average for 
all blacks placed in jobs. Veterans received the highest 
wages in both groups, possibly because of educational 
opportunities offered by the armed services and prefer - 
ential treatment in employment. 

Eleanor Kirk 


Eleanor Kirk is a supervisory program analyst, Office of Administration and Management, 
Employment and Training Administration. 











Characteristics of Food Stamp Work Registrants and 
Total Job Service Applicants July - December 1975' 


ALL JOB 
FOOD STAMP REGISTRANTS SERVICE APPLICANTS 
Total 
Number placed 


Percent placed 


Percentage 
distribution 


Average wage 
for placements 


Percentage Average wage 
distribution for placements 


Age 
Under 22 
22 to 44 
45 and over 
Sex 
Male 
Female 


Education 


Fewer than 12 
years 


12 years or more 
Race 
White 
Black 
American Indian 
Other 
Hispanic 
Veterans 


' 
Data include only persons filing new or renewed applications, not those wnose applications carried 
over from the previous fiscal year 
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Following is a selected list of 
publications on employment and 
related matters. Single copies of 
Employment and Training Ad- 
ministration publications for 
which no price is indicated can 
be obtained free by writing or 
telephoning the Inquiries Divi- 
sion, Employment and Training 
Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Room 10225, 601 D St. 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. 
Requests for copies of other 
free publications listed should 
be sent directly to the source 
indicated at the following ad- 
dresses: Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Room 1512, General Accounting 
Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20212; President's Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Hand- 
| icapped, U.S. Department of La- 

bor, Room 660, Vanguard Build- 
| ing, Washington, D.C. 20210. 
Please enclose a self-addressed 
label with all requests for free 
publications. For publications 
not available free, write the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402, and 
enciose payment. 











Monthly Labor Review 


Monthly Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics research journal in econom- 
ics and the social sciences. In- 
cludes analytical articles and 
current data on prices, wages, 
and productivity; employment 
and unemployment; and hours 
and earnings. Also reports on 
important developments in in- 
| dustrial relations, significant 
| court decisions, union conven- 
tions, and labor developments 
abroad. includes statistics sec- 
tion and book review depart- 
ment. Single copy $2.40; annual 
subscription $20.00, foreign 
mailing $25.00 
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Worklife 


Monthly magazine of the Em- 
ployment and Training Adminis- 
tration. Covers broad spectrum 
of programs and developments 
in job training and employment, 
including efforts to aid the dis- 
advantaged, upgrading, voca- 
tional education, research, and 
hiring of the physically and 
mentally handicapped. Also 
contains publications page and 
frequent book reviews. Single 
copy $1.30; annual subscription 
$15.30, foreign mailing $19.15. 


Unemployment insurance 
Statistics 


Monthly Employment and Train- 
ing Administration report pro- 
vides data from the 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands on 
benefit payment activities, em- 
ployer contributions, appeals 
decisions, and disqualifications 
by issues. Data provided for se- 
lected industries and major oc- 
cupational groups; and by 
claimant's age, sex, and dura- 
tion of unemployment. 


Employment and Wages 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
quarterly with statistics on em- 
ployment and wages of workers 
covered by State unemployment 
insurance laws and of Federal 
workers covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation. 


Job Safety & Health 


Monthly magazine published by 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration. Covers develop- 
ments in industrial safety, with 
special reference to activities of 


| States and Federal agencies 


Single copy $1.15; annual sub- 


| scription $13.60, foreign mailing 


$17 








| trends, 


Benefit Series Service— 
Unemployment Insurance 


Loose-leaf reference service 
from the Employment and 
Training Administration con- 
tains administrative and court 
decisions on major unemploy- 
ment insurance issues and re- 
lated material, by State. New 
case material issued monthly. 
Useful to persons working on 
appeals for unemployment in- 
surance benefits and others in- 
terested in the unemployment 
insurance program. Annual sub- 
scription $16.35, foreign mailing 
$20.40 (binders not included). 


Employment and Earnings 


Monthly publication of Bureau 
of Labor Statistics giving cur- 
rent national statistics on labor 
force, employment, unemploy- 
ment, hours, earnings, job va- 
cancies, and labor turnover; 
State and area statistics on em- 
ployment by major industry divi- 
sion; and hours, earnings, and 
labor turnover for manufactur- 
ing. Data presented in summary, 
charts, and tables. Single copy 
$2.50; annual subscription $30, 
foreign mailing $37.50. 


Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly 


Illustrated periodical written in 
nontechnical language pub- 
lished four times during the 
school year by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for counselors, 
teachers, educators, parents, 
and others who work with 
young people; students; and 
people interested in finding or 
changing jobs. Reports on 
emerging jobs, educational and 
training opportunities, salary 
and the effects of 
changing technology on jobs 
Supplements and brings up to 
date information in the biennial 


Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book. Sources of free or inex- 
pensive work force publications 
are also listed. Single copy $1.15; 
annual subscription $4.30, 
foreign mailing $5.40. 


Monthly Labor Review Reader 


A 499-page book prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
includes selections from the 
Monthly Labor Review in each 
of seven major areas. The arti- 
cles, relevant to today’s prob- 
lems, are presented in nine 
chapters and span roughly the 
last 15 years. Should be of inter- 
est to labor, business, and gov- 
ernment officials; research 
scholars; and students and 
teachers of economics, indus- 
trial relations, management, and 
public relations. Specify BLS 
Bulletin 1868. $5.50. 


National Apprenticeship and 
Training Standards for Dental 
Technicians 


Employment and Training Ad- 
ministration booklet gives re- 
vised national apprenticeship 
and training standards of the 
National Association of Dental 
Laboratories. Presents detailed 
explanation of training for four 
types of dental laboratory tech- 
nicians. 


Performance 


Monthly magazine of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. Cov- 
ers progress in nationwide pro- 
gram to provide employment 
opportunities for all handi- 
capped workers, new promo- 
tional and educational ideas 
and activities for the handi- 
capped, and latest develop- 
ments in rehabilitation and 

| placement 
| 
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The Employment and Training Report of the President 
(formerly the Manpower Report of the President) 
describes labor market activities of vital interest to 
counselors, employment and training specialists, 
researchers, and educators. The newest edition includes 

¢ Employment and unemployment trends during 1975; 


© The unemployment insurance system: past, present, 
and future; 


e The construction industry and its work force; 

@ CETA goals and accomplishments during 1975; 

® PLUS, a special Bicentennial section, 

“Two Hundred Years of Work in America.” 

This comprehensive 404-page report can be ordered 

for $5.20 a copy. Make check or money order payable to 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
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